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CORRIGENDA 


Page 10, footnote, in the Hebrew word, for final Caph, 
read Resh. 

5» 23, line 3, zzsert ” after Ocg. 

5» 32, for ** Rheims Bible,” read ‘‘ Rhemish Testament.” 

», 41, footnote, for ‘‘ Gwyn,” read ‘‘ Gwynn.” 

1, 58, line 10, delete comma after toa. 

» 75) 9» 17, tzsert “to human slavery” after Sod)os. 

», 124, ,, 4, 7ead In Aristotle’s teaching, as Bishop 
Lightfoot says, ‘‘there are two elements 
or principles or causes of things; the 
matter, the substratum supporting the 
qualities, and the form, the aggregate of 
the qualities. The form he calls in- 
differently ef50s or popdn, etc. 

3: 157) 93 12, ¢aser¢ comma after ‘‘omniscience.” 
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PRE BAC E 


THE interpretation of Philippians ii. 5-11, 
which forms the first part of the present 
little volume, was originally published as 
two articles in Zhe Expositor for September 
and October 1896. 

Several friends, upon whose judgment I 
could most fully rely, desired to see the 
substance of the articles re-published, with 
additions, in a more permanent and con- 
venient form. This I have now been able 
to accomplish through the kindness of 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, the pub- 
lishers of The Expositor. | 

My purpose throughout has been simply 
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to establish the true interpretation of St. 
Paul’s language, without attempting to 
discuss the various dogmatic theories which 
profess to be deduced from it, except in so 
far as they are based upon representations 
of the Apostle’s meaning, which I can only 
regard as mistaken and misleading. 

In the historical notes, which form the 
second part of the volume, I have en- 
deavoured to trace briefly the origin and 
course of certain errors of interpretation 
which have been long and widely prevalent 
in foreign Protestant theology, and have 
recently begun to find favour in our own 
country. 

The tendency in modern thought to give 
especial prominence to the earthly life and 
human character of Christ is doubtless, in 
many cases, the result of a genuine and 


earnest desire to strengthen men’s faith in 
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' the great doctrine of the Incarnation. And 
we cannot but sympathise with the effort 
to pourtray the “Perfect Man” in all the 
reality of our human nature, as helping to 
produce a livelier sense of the sympathy, 
compassion, and self-sacrificing love of Him 
who could “be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities,” and “tempted in all points 
_ like as we are, yet without sin.” 
On the other hand, there is cause to 
fear lest humanitarian views of our Saviour’s 
life on earth, if regarded ‘too exclusively 
and pressed too far, may tend, in minds 
less learned and less devout, to obscure 
that glory of the Incarnate Word, which 
was beheld by the Apostles, “a glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father.” 

But however we may regard the tendency - 
of some recent theories of the Incarnation, 


there can be but one opinion of the danger 
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of speculative theology based upon erroneous 
interpretation of the language of Holy 
Scripture. And that is the danger which 
I humbly and earnestly seek to avert. 

My best thanks are due to the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and to the Rev. Dr. Bright, 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, for the 
valuable suggestions which I have received 


from them. 


ood a C3 ADAG} ta B) 


ARLINGTON Housg, OXFORD, 
March 1897. 
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Totro dpoveire év byiv & xal €v Xpicr@ "Inood, bs év poppy 
cod vrdpxwy oN aprarypudy iyynoato 7d elvac toa Oey, aA 
éaurop éxévwaev proppiy Sovdov AaBady, év duowwpare avOpw- 
wwy yevouevos’ Kal oxjuate evpebels ws AvOpwmros éramelvw- 
cev éaurov ‘yevouevos vmrjxoos péxpt Oavdrov, Oavdrov dé 
otavpod* 51d Kat 6 Geds adrdv vreptwoev, kal éxapicato 
atr@ 7d dvoua Td brép wav dvopa, Wa év rH dvduare "Inood 
wav yovu Kaun érovpaviwy kal émiyelwv Kal Kxataxoviwy, 
kal waoa yAwooa étoporoynonra: Ste Kupros "Inoods Xpiords 
els d6fav Oeod marpés. 
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Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus; 
who, subsisting? in the form of God, counted it not a prize 
that he was? on an equality with God, but emptied himself 
by taking the form of a servant, being made in the like- 
ness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient evex unto death, yea, 
the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him and given him the Name which is above every 
name: that at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, ~ 
of ¢kzmgs in heaven, and things in earth, and ¢himgs under 
the earth: and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 


1 R.V. deing. Marg. Gr. being originally. 
2 R.V. to be. 
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IF an apology is needed for adding to the 
numberless attempts to determine the true 
meaning of St. Paul’s words in this celebrated 
passage, it may be found in the fact that we 
still meet with the widest diversities of inter- 


pretation in the current theology of the day.’ 


1 An interesting example of this wide divergence 
of opinion between able and learned theologians 
occurs in a review in Zhe Guardian, 1st January 
1896, of Canon Gore’s Dissertations on Subjects 
connected with the Incarnation, Murray, 1895: 
“The next step in the argument is the discussion 
of the famous passage in St. Paul (P2227. ii. 5-11). 
Here Mr. Gore takes ‘form’ in both cases in its 
strict technical sense, and in this we cannot but 
think that he falls into an error, which, if it be an 

B 
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There is, however, one point on which all 
are agreed, namely, that the passage is of 
primary importance in relation to the funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian religion, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. 


But even among those who profess to 


error, is one of a highly misleading kind. ‘Form 
of God’ in the sense of ‘essence or specific 
character of God’ is a phrase that no Greek 
philosopher, except perhaps the materialists, ever 
permitted himself to employ, and, as servitude is 
a mere relation, ‘essence of a slave’ is a phrase of 
no meaning. St. Paul must have been using the 
word ‘form’ in a loose, popular sense, as we use 
the word ‘nature.’ ‘Form of a slave’ is defined 
here by the words ‘likeness’ and ‘ fashion,’ which 
immediately follow, as the ‘emptying’ is defined 
by ‘obedience unto death.’ 

“There is room, no doubt, for much variety of 
opinion, but the correct exegesis is the strictest, 
and in any case the wise interpreter will be very 
shy of erecting a ‘ Kenosis doctrine’ on a phrase 
the exact limits of which no man can fix with 
precise accuracy.” 
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base. their interpretations upon a strict ex- 
_amination of the Apostle’s language, there 
seems to be as yet no general agreement, 
either as to the meaning of the most im- 
portant words, or as to the grammatical 
construction and logical connexion of the 
passage. There is, in fact, little improve- 
ment in these respects since the author of 
’ an elaborate and important treatise on the 
subject declared that “the diversity of 
opinion prevailing among interpreters in 
regard to the meaning of the principal 
passage bearing on the subject of Christ’s 
humiliation—that, namely, in. the second 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philip- 
pians—is enough to fill the student with 
despair, and to afflict him with intellectual 


paralysis.” 


1 The Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., Zhe 
Humiliation of Christ, p. 11. C/ 
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tt 1. The Context 


In approaching the interpretation of a 
passage so full of acknowleged difficulties, it 
is desirable first to notice briefly its con- 
nexion with the preceding context. There 
the Apostle’s purpose is happily too clear to 
be obscured by any diversity of interpretation. 
St. Paul has been encouraging his beloved 
converts at Philippi to “stand fast in one 
“spirit, with one soul, striving for the faith of 
the Gospel.” He entreats them to make 
his joy in them complete by adding to hele 
faith and courage the crowning graces of | 
humility and self-denying love. He pleads 
with them by every motive of Christian 
fellowship, and not least by their personal 
affection for himself, and their sympathy with 
his sufferings in behalf of Christ, to “be of 


the same mind, having the same love, being 


* 
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of one accord, of one mind.” “Let nothing,” 
he says, “be done through strife or vain- 
glory; but in lowliness of mind let each 
esteem other better than himself. Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others. Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
These earnest and loving entreaties the 
Apostle proceeds to enforce, by setting forth 
our Blessed Lord Himself as the supreme 
example of humility, self-sacrifice, and_love ; 
and he is thus led on to speak of those 
deepest and holiest mysteries of the Christian 
Faith, the Incarnation of the Son ‘of God, 
His voluntary self-abasement, His obedience 
“f even unto death, yea, the death of the 
Cross.” (In order that this view of the 
general connexion of the passage niay help 
to guide us to a right interpretation, the 


point which must especially be borne in 
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mind is, that the Incarnation and human life 
of our Lord are set before us as the perfect 
example of the principle enjoined in v. 4, 
“Not looking each to his own things, but 


each also to the things of others-”. 


I. The Subject 


In passing to the direct interpretation of 
our passage, we have to notice, first, that 
there has been much discussion whether 
Christ, as denoted by the relative pronoun 
és, is regarded only in His life on earth, or 
also as the Eternal Word, which “ was in the - 
beginning with God, and was God.” 

In answer to this question we might too 
easily be tempted to argue, as Meyer does, 
that 6s denotes “the subject of what follows ; 
consequently Christ Jesus, but in the pre- 
human state, in which He the Son of God 
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. was with God”; the Auman state being 
first introduced by the words in v. 7, “He 
emptied Himself.” | hia 

In arguing thus we should assume by 
anticipation a meaning in what follows, which 
is much contested, and remains as yet to be 
proved. For we are reminded by Meyer 
himself that it is still a point of Lutheran 
orthodoxy “to regard the zxcarnate historical 
Christ, the Adyos évoapxos, as the subject 
meant by és.”! It is therefore safer and 
more strictly correct to say with Hofmann, 
in his Commentary on the Epistle, that 
“the Apostle, speaking of Him .who was 
known to His readers under the name of 
Christ Jesus, asserts something which He 
did when in a state of existence described as 


being in the form of God.” | 


1 Commentary on Philippians, p. 79. Eng. 
Trans. ote 
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Ill. brdpywv:-(a) Pre-existence 


(2) The meaning given to drdpywr in 

the margin of the Revised Version (Gr. 
being originally) is so generally recognised 
ee scholars, that we need not dwell upon 
it, except to point out that this sense is 
strongly marked in several passages of St. 
Paul’s epistles. 

1 Cor. xi. 7, “ Hor a man indeed ought not 
to have his head eILD, forasmuch as he ts 
(irrdpywv) the image and glory of God.” 

Here the word evidently points to what 
man is by his original creation in the image 
of God. | 

2 Cormayiliain 7a For indeed he accepted 
our exhortation ; but being himself (imdpywv) 
very earnest, he went forth unto you of his 
own accord.” 


Here “himself” is not expressed by a 
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separate word in the Greek, nor does it 
appear in the Authorised Version, but has 
been rightly added by the Revisers, to bring 
out the meaning of trdpyov. 

On Galatians ii. 14, “ Zf thou being a Jew 
Livest as do the Gentiles,’ Bishop Lightfoot 
remarks that ‘lovdaios trdpyev is “very 
emphatic,” “born and bred a Jew.’ So 
Meyer, “although a born Jew” ; and Howson 
(Speaker's Commentary): “The Greek means 
more than this (‘dezmg’), and denotes that 
he was ‘a Jew by birth’ a Jew zo begin 
with.” 

This well-established meaning. of dz- | 
dpywv at once excludes the many attempts 
which have been made to limit the descrip- 
tion, being in the form of God, to the time of 
Christ’s sojourn upon earth. 

In this latter sense it has been thought, 


for instance, to refer to the divine majesty 
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and power which Jesus manifested during 
His ministry, either in His miracles, or 
generally in His words and works, as when 
St. John says (i. 14) “We beheld His glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the 
Father.” 

Others have referred “ the Jorm of God” 
to some sfecial manifestation of divine glory, 
such as occurred at His Baptism’ and 


Transfiguration. 


1 Dr. Resch, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, Band v. 
Heft 4, AGRAPHA, pp. 367 ff, argues from the 
language of the ancient Syriac Baptismal Office of 
Severus that “the form of God” refers to the 
glorification of Christ in the waters of Jordan. 
He supposes that in the “ Ur-Evangelium” some 
Hebrew word, perhaps] ‘fim,” occurred in the 
narrative of the glorification, and was translated 
pop¢yn by St. Paul. ‘In accordance with the . 
heavenly voice, Zhés is My beloved Son, Paul thus 
describes the condition of Jesus, in the glorifica- 
tion at the Jordan by the words in Phil. ii. 62 ds 
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Against all such interpretations it is 
sufficient to reply, that the meaning of 
trdpyev, in its connexion with the follow- 
ing context, clearly implies a state existing 
prior to the point of time at which our Lord 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and 


was made tn the likeness of men. 


III], wrdpywv: () Continued Existence 


This brings us to a second question, which, 
though not less essential to the right inter- 
pretion of imdpywv év poppy Oeod in its 
relation to the context, has been either 
altogether overlooked or misunderstood even 
by the best scholars and interpreters. Thus 


according to Meyer the clause “simply 


év popdy Ocod imdpxwv, and in Phil. ii. 65 as 


> - 
etvat ica Oew. 
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narrates the former divinely glorious position, 
which he afterwards gave up.” 

Even Bishop Lightfoot, to whom every 
student of this epistle is so deeply indebted, 
and-who is usually so extremely accurate, 
writes as follows:1 “Before attempting to 
discover what is implied by popdn Wecod, 
it will be necessary to clear the way by 
disposing of a preliminary question. Does 
the expression év popdy Oeod simapywv 
refer to the pre-incarnate or the incarnate 
Christ ?” 

This statement of the question is evidently 
incomplete, and in fact misleading. It 
assumes that the clause must refer exclusively 
either to Christ’s pre-existent state or to His 
incarnate state ; it thus excludes the obvious 
and most important alternative, that it may 
apply to both. 

1 Philippians, Ed. 1891, p. 131. 
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In the present tendency of theological 
speculation in England concerning the fulness 
of the Godhead in the Incarnate Christ, and 
the opposite doctine of Kenoticism, it is much 
to be regretted that the third alternative was 
not taken into consideration by so eminent 
an interpreter of St. Paul as the late Bishop 
of Durham. The omission appears to have 
arisen from an idea that tadpywy must “be 
referred to @ point of time prior to the In- 
carnation.” 

This expression “point of time” (the 
italics are mine) occurs three times on 
pp. 131, 132; and its use prejudges the 
interpretation of the whole passage by 
implying, unconsciously perhaps. on the 
Bishop’s part, that “the form of God” 
did not continue during the ministry on 
earth. 1 


The true force of the participle trdpyav 
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is well expressed by Dean Gwynn in his 
admirable interpretation of the epistle in 
the Speakers Commentary: “Its tense (Im- 
perfect) contrasted with the following 
Aorists points to indefinite contemuance of 
being.” ? 

I hope to show that this meaning is fully 
confirmed (1) by the nature of the Imperfect 


tense, (2) by the use of twdpywv in the New’ 


Testament and especially in the writings of 
St. Paul, and (3) by the testimony of very 
early Christian writers. 

(1) Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 305: “The 
Imperfect is to time past what the Present 
is to time present; both express an 
action yet in course of performance, and 
not yet completed”; or, we may add, a 

1 Estius perceived the true force of trdpywr, 


gui cum esset ac sit, though he called it less 
correctly a Present participle. 


i 
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state in course of continuance not yet 
ended. 

Green, Grammar of New Testament 
Dialect, p. 10: “The essential time sig- 
nified by the PRESENT and IMPERFECT 
Tenses is that of a continued or habitu- 
ally repeated action.” Compare p. 100: 
“The Participle conveys ‘the idea of 
essential time belonging to the particular 
tense from which the participle is de- 
rived.’” 

(2) (a) This general property of the 
imperfect participle may be illustrated first by . 
the use of dy in the New Testament in com- 
bination with an Aorist. John xi. 49 
apxepeds dv rod éwavtod éxelvou  elmev 
avutots. John xxi. 19 tTocovTwy dvTwy ovK 
éaxyicOn TO Sixtuoy. 

Would it be reasonable to say that the 


states indicated by the participles dy and 
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dvrwy ceased when the action described by 
the finite verbs occurred ? 

For other examples see Winer, Grammar 
of N.T. Greek, § xlv. 1, (2), 8. 

(8’) But it will be more satisfactory to 
observe the use of dardpyev itself. Luke 
xxiii. 50 “Iwond Bovrgevtys simdpyov . 


9 


; P : 
ovTos mpocelOav tH Ilerdtm yTHoaTo TO 


L 


9 e 


capa. Acts ii. 30 mpodynrns ovv trdpyav 

. Tpoio@y éAddyoev. 

Are we to suppose that Joseph of 
Arimathea ceased to be a “counsellor” as 
soon as he begged the body oF Jesus, or David 
a prophet when he spake of the resurrection 
of Christ ? i 
- (y’) The most complete proof of all is St, 
Paul’s own use of irdpywv. 2 Cor. viii. 17 
omrovoalorepos O& brdpywv avOaiperos e&AAOev 
mpos tpas. . . xii. 16 GAN trdpyov rav- 


oupyos Sodw tpudas éraBov. 
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Did Titus cease to be zealous at the 
moment of starting to visit the Corinthians ? 

Or does St. Paul mean, in his ironical 
statement, that, in the opinion of the 
Corinthians, he ceased to be crafty as soon 
as he had once caught them with guile? It 
is impossible, I think, to find or imagine 
passages more exactly parallel in grammati- 
cal construction to Philippians ii. 6 than 
these two examples of St. Paul’s own use 
of imrapyov. 

Another strictly parallel passage is 
Romans iv. 19 catrevonce Td éavtov copua [dy] 
Vevexp@pévov, ExaToVTAeTHS Tov umdpxov. 

In this case it would be manifestly absurd 
to say that the state indicated by urdpywv 
(“being about a hundred years old”) ceased 
when Abraham “‘consedered his own body as 
good as dead,” | 


The only other instances of tmdpywr in 
C 
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St. Paul’s writings are 1 Corinthians xi. 7 ; 
Galatians i. 14, ii. 14, which are not so 
exactly parallel to Philippians ii. 6, because 
in them trdpywv is not combined with an 
Aorist: but in neither of them is there 
anything to indicate an immediate cessation | 
of the state described by the participial 
clause. 

So far then as the principles of gram- 
matical construction and the writer’s usage 
are concerned, it is unreasonable to assume . 
that Christ ceased to be “zx the form of God,” 
when he “emptied Himself, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant.” 

(3) The true meaning of trdpyor is 
clearly seen in a very early, seemingly the 
earliest, direct quotation of Philippians ii. 6, 
in the celebrated letter of the Churches of 
| Lyons and Vienne to their Christian brethren 


in Asia (Euseb. Aizst, Eccl. v. c. 2). 
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Those who had suffered torture in the 
persecution are thus described : 

“ They were so zealous in their imitation 
of Christ, who being in the form of God 
counted it not a prize to be on an equality 
with God,—that though they were (imdpyov- 
ves) in such honour, and had borne witness 
not once nor Gakis but many times,—having 
been brought back to prison from the wild 
beasts covered with burns and scars and 
wounds,—yet they neither proclaimed them- 
selves martyrs, nor suffered us to address 
them by that name.” 

These men are held up as- zealous 
imitators of Christ’s humility in refusing the 
title which really belonged to them. Had 
they ceased to be held in honour as martyrs, 
there could have been no humility in ‘not 
proclaiming or accepting the title. Only as 


having been and still being (émdpyovres) in 
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honour could they be said to imitate Christ’s 
humility. 

That wimdpywy was considered by the 
Greek Fathers to include this idea of con- 
tinuance, is clear from their constant inter- 
pretation of the passage as proving that 
Christ was at once both God and Man. 

It is enough for the present to quote a 
passage from S. Chrysostom’s Commentary 
on the Epistle, Hom. vi. § 3, by which the 
full meaning of the word is well illustrated : 
Ava ti pn elmev, ev popdn Qed yevopevos, 
GN’, “Trdpyav; “Icov éot) todTo TO eirely, 
"Eye efus “O "Ov. 

The force of trdpywv is extremely well 
expressed by Bengel: “In that form of God 
the Son of God was existing from eternity: 
nor did He cease to exist therein when He 
came in the flesh, but rather, so far as it 


concerns His human nature, began to exist 
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therein. And since He was in that form, 
which is His own excellence as Lord, it was 
free to Him, even according to His human 
nature as soon as He assumed it, to be on 
an equality with God (parzter Deo), to adopt 
such a manner of life and appearance (vzctu 
cultuque uti) as would correspond :to His 
dignity, so that He might be received and 
treated by all creatures as their Lord: but 
He did otherwise.” 

- From the omission to notice this meaning 
of continued existence in St. Paul’s use of 
vrdpxywv it has been wrongly assumed that 
the existence 2% the form of God must have 
ceased at the moment indicated by the verb 
éxévocer, and this assumption is one of 
several causes tending to the erroneous view 
that what Christ laid aside was the popd7 


Mecov. 
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Iv. év popdy Geod. 


Of the phrase “form of God” there are 
two distinct and opposite’ interpretations, 
even among those who agree with what has 
been shown above, that it describes some- 
thing which Christ already possessed before 
His Incarnation. | 

By some “the form of God” is limited, 
as by Meyer, to “the divine appearance” of 
which Christ by His Incarnation “ divested 
Himself,”’ “the former divinely glorious 
position which He afterwards gave up,”’ 
“the glory visible at the throne of God.”® 

In this sense it is said to be “not 
essentially different” from 76 elvar ica Oe. 
This latter “must in substance denote the 


same thing, namely, the divine habitus of 


1 Commentary, p. 78. 2 ne 70. Sip. (80. 
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Christ, which is expressed, as to its form of 
appearance, by év popdyn Oeod UTapxon, and, 
as to its internal ature, by 76 elvas toa Oecd.’ 
In this interpretation, which will be fully 
' discussed below, the “form” or condition 
expressed by popd7 Oecov, however glorious - 
and majestic, is regarded as separable, and, at 
the Incarnation, actually separated from the 
essential and unchangeable nature of God. - 
I have referred to Meyer, because he 
appears to be the ablest supporter of this 
sense of popd7 Oecod. He is followed by 
many modern commentators. Thus Alford ? 
speaks of “the act of laying aside the form 
of God,” and says again, “ He emptied him- 
self of the wopd%) cod.” 3 
According to Wiesinger, “ wopd7 is equi- 
valent neither to ovcia or diaus, nor to status 
or conditio, but to form, figure, outline; in 


1p, 81 jin. 2 Note on v. 8. 
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general it denotes the external appearance 
and representation, consequently just the 
very opposite of ovcia, in so far as this 
denotes what lies beneath the form, and 
comes to be represented init. The significa- 
tion ovcia is besides rejected by the context ; 
as, at v. 7 with reference to the poppy Geod } 
it is said éxéyvwoev éavrov, which certainly 
cannot be the case in reference to His 
divine nature.” 

Hofmann (Philippians, 1875, p. 61),' says 
that “the conceptions popd7 Oeod and popd7 
SovAov mutually exclude one another.” - 

Dr. Bruce (Humiliation of Christ, p. 28) 
writes: “ This act of self-exinanition involved » 

. an exchange, absolute or relative, of 
the form of God for the form of a servant.” 

Last, not least, Thomasius (Chrzstz Persch 
u. Werk, ii. 415) writes: “He emptied 


1 Note on v. 7. 
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Himself of the popdi cod, as is shown by 
the antithesis wopdn SovrAov. 

“That popdy is neither directly ovaia, 
nor ¢vo1s, nor status, but indicates the 
Jorma, the appearance. (Erschetnung) in 
which any one presents himself, we may 
regard asthe general result of the recent 
exposition of our passage.” 

In all such interpretations it is assumed : 

(1) That the popd7 Ocod is something 
separable from the ovcia or dvats, the essence 
or mature of God ; 

(2) That the pop} cod is either (a) 
equivalent to 76 eivas ica ed, (4) or that 
the latter phrase expresses “the internal 
nature,’ and the popdy “ the form of appear- 
ance” of Christ’s deity. 


I shall endeavour to show that each of 


these assumptions is erroneous. 
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i yeCr yi chat popdy is inseparable from ovcia 
and voi, which can have no actual 
existence (évepyeia) without popdy, but only 
a potential existence (Suvdper). 

(2) That popdy Ocod and 7d elvas ica 
@cd are (a) not equivalent, but in (5) their 
proper meanings are directly reversed. 

If we can succeed in establishing these 
points, I believe that we shall have removed 
the chief sources of the extraordinary 
confusion and uncertainty by which the 
interpretation of the passage has been 
obscured. | 7 

(1) poppy. The late Bishop Lightfoot, 
in his admirable essay (Phzlzppians, p. 12 yapr 
has examined the use of the words popdy 
and cya with a completeness which leaves 
little or nothing to be desired. 

He has shown that while cyjya “ denotes 
the figure, shape, fashion of a thing,” and 
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“altogether suggests the idea of something 


changeable, fleeting, unsubstantial,’ on the 


other hand, popg7, even in its original 


" meaning as applied te things visible, denotes 
% 


A) 


the one form which is proper to the thing 
as such, and cannot change so long as the 
nature is the same. “The popdyn of a 
definite thing, as such, for instance, of a lion 
or a tree, is one only, while its oyjua may 
change every minute.” 

In passing. to the higher philosophic 
sense of popd7, Bishop Lightfoot quotes the 
passages of Plato, Phaedo, pp. 103 E, 1044, 
as showing that “ in Plato’s language the 
popdyn is the impress of the ‘idea’ on the 
individual, or, in other words, the specific 
character.” 

Of these two passages the latter is the 
simpler and more decisive: “Not only is 


the same name always claimed for the eidos 
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itself, but also for something else which is 
not the eidos, and yet has its poppy always 
whenever it exists.” Plato’s meaning is well 
illustrated by a remark of Sir Alexander 
Grant: “The Platonic idea was meant to 
be not only an iééa, or absolute existence 
transcending the world of space and time, 
but also an efdos, or universal nature mani- 
festing itself in different individuals.” } 

But it is in Aristotle that the use of 
poppy becomes frequent, and its philosophical 
meaning most clearly defined. As Dr. 
Lightfoot writes: “ There are, according to 
his teaching, two elements, or principles, or 
causes of things; the matter, the substratum 
supporting the qualities, and the form, the 
aggregate of the qualities. The form he 
calls indifferently efS0s or wopdy.” The last 
sentence requires some modification: for 


1 Sir A. Grant, Avistot. Nic. Eth. I. vi. 10. 
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while in most passages no distinction seems 
to be made between the two words, they 
are elsewhere very clearly distinguished. Of 
the first sort is the passage De Axzma, II. 
i 1 Aéyouev &) yévos, & tt Tov byToV 
THv ovctav, tavTns Sé TO pev ws BAny, 6 
ab aoro pev ovx éote rode Tt, Erepov Se 
popedhy kat eldos, Kal’ hv Hon Aéyerat TOde, 
kal tpitoy To é€x TovTwy. Here eidos and 
popdy are used indifferently for the specific 
character which must be added to the matter 
to give actual existence to any individual 
thing. | 

On the other hand, a clear distinction is 
drawn in Aristot. de Coelo, I. ix. 1 &repov 
€oTL aut? cole auTnv 1 popdn Kal peue- 
yeévn peta tHS brAns. Here we see that 
while popdy may be regarded per se in the 
same abstract sense as eidos, ze. as the 


specific character, it also denotes the concrete 
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realisation, what is called by Plotinus 
(463 B) 76 év brn eidos, the Tdde 7, or 
existing individual thing. 

popdy is therefore properly the nature or 
essence, not in the abstract, but as actually 
subsisting in the individual, and retained as 
long as the individual itself exists. 

Thus in the passage before us popdy 
@cod is the Divine nature actually and in- 
separably subsisting in the Person of Christ. 

It is important to remember that this 
sense of woppn was familiar to the contem- 
poraries of St. Paul, as is proved by the 
passages quoted by Bishop Lightfoot from 
Plutarch and Philo Judaeus. 

The former, in describing Plato’s doctrine 
of the genesis of the soul (oral. p. 1013 C) 
writes thus: “ For this world itself and each 
of its parts consists of a corporeal and a meta- 


physical (vonrfs) essence, of which the one 
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supplied the matter and euheee eer and the 
other the form and sada character (uopday 
ey eos) to the thing produced.” 

Again, im p. 1022 E, where some preceding 
words have been lost, there remain the follow- 
ing: Kata Ta avTa éxwv ws popdy Kal eidos. 

Philo Judaeus (de Vict. Off, otherwise de 
Sacrificantibus, § 13, p. 261M): “That 
which has been mutilated is robbed of its 
quality and specific character (ryv arovotnTa 
kat TO eldos), and is nothing else, properly 
speaking, than formless matter (dpopdos 
UAn).”. . .. “But he made use of the 
incorporeal powers, which are properly called 
ideas, in order that every genus should 
receive its proper form (“op¢yv).” 

’ In the history of our English Bible we 
find reason to believe that the translators of 


A.D, 1611 consciously used the word “ form ” 
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in this philosophical sense. Thus Wyclif 
wrote: “in the fourme of God,” and “taking 
the fourme of a servaunt.” 

This was altered much for the worse by 
Tyndale (A.D. 1534) into “the shape of God,” 
and the shape of a servaunte,’ and so it 
remained in Cranmer’s Bible (A.D. 1539), and 
the Geneva (A.D. 1557). But in the Dhaene bits 
Bible (A.D. 1582) the word “forme” was 
restored in both places, and this was adopted 
in the Authorised Version (A.D, 1611). 

It may possibly be asked what reason we 
have to think that the translators of A.D. 
1611 were familar with the philosophical 
sense of the word “form.” On this point 
we have excellent testimony. 

The first edition of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity was published in 1594. In Book I. 
c. iii, § 4 he speaks of “those forms which 


give them (things natural) their being”; 
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and he adds ina note: “Form in other 
creatures is a thing proportionable unto the 
soul in living creatures. Sensible it is not, 
nor otherwise discernible than only by effects. 
According to the diversity of inward forms, 
things of the world are distinguished unto 
their kinds.” 

In 1620 Bacon’s Novum Organon was 
published, and in Book II. Aphorism iv. he 
gives a definition of “form” remarkably per- 
tinent to our present inquiry. “The form 
of a nature is such, that given the form the 
nature infallibly follows. Therefore it is 
always present, when the nature is. present, 
and universally implies it, and is constantly 
inherent in it. Again the form is such, that 
if it be taken away the nature infallibly 
vanishes. Therefore it is always absent 
when the nature is absent, and implies its 


absence, and inheres in nothing else.” Again 
D 
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in Aphorism xiii. he says: “The form of a 
thing is the very thing itself” (Cum enim 
forma rei sit ipsissima res). On Bacon’s use 
of the word “form” see the preface to the 
Philosophical Works by R. Leslie Ellis, p. 31.-° 

In Aphorism ii, speaking of the word 
forms, he says, “a name which I the rather 
adopt because it has grown into use and 
become familiar.” 

Thus it is clear that the philosophical 
sense of “form” was as familiar to our trans- 
lators as that of popdyn to contemporaries of 
St. Paul. 

If this is the true meaning of wopd7 when 
used in its philosophical sense, to say that 
poppy is separable from gvous and ovcia, | 
and that “they can exist without it,” is as 
manifest an error as to say that the abstract 
can exist without any concrete, the universal 


without any individual, goodness without any 
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good thing, the “nature” or “essence” of 
God without any God. 

For the interpretation of “the form of 
God” itis sufficient to say that (1) it includes 
the whole nature and essence of Deity, and 
is inseparable from them, since they could 
have no actual existence without if; and (2) 
that it does not include in itself anything 
“accidental” or separable, such as particular 
modes of manifestation, or conditions of glory 
and majesty, which may at one time be at- 
tached to the “form,” at another separated 
from it. (3) The Son of God could not 
- possibly divest Himself of “the form of God” 
at His Incarnation without thereby ceasing 
to be God: so that in all interpretations 
which assume that “the form of God” was 
laid aside when “the form of a servant” was 
assumed, it is, in fact, however unintentionally 


and ‘unconsciously, denied that Jesus Christ 
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during His life on earth was really and truly 
God. 

Thus far then we have considered the 
relation of the passage to the preceding con- 
text, the description of the Subject, “Chrisz 
Resi as” pre-existing and continually sub- 
sisting (imdpywv) zn the form of God (év 
poppy @eov), and have maintained the 
primitive interpretation'of the latter words as 
: denoting the fulness of the Godhead, against 
various attempts to assign to them some 
lower meaning. . 

We now proceed to examine the next 
clause, the difficulties of which have given 
occasion to endless discussion and the widest 


diversities of opinion. 


V bd e \ € / \ s y )) A 
. OVX apTraypov nYNnTAaTO TO Elvat ica Dew 


In the interpretation of this clause we 


have to determine the following questions :— 
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(2) What is the meaning of the words 7d 
civat toa Oem and their relation to pop¢i) 
@covd? 

(4) Do they denote Christ’s condition 


» 


before His Incarnation, or that to which He 
was to attain only as His reward? 
(c) What is the meaning of ov>~ dpmraypov 


HYNTATO ? 


(2) In the Revised Version the words 
ica ew are translated on an equality with 
God, instead of egual with God, as in the 
Authorised Version. 

The change is of great importance te the 
right interpretation of the whole passage. 

The rendering “equal with God,’ denoting 
the same essential equality of nature which 
is already expressed by “being in the form 
of God,” is evidently derived from the Latin 


Version, “ esse se aegualem Deo,” which passed — 
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at an early period into the theological writings 
of the Western Church. 

It was apparently due at first to the fact 
that the Latin language had no adequate 
mode of representing the exact form and 
meaning ofthe Greek ecivatica Oc. 

The neuter plural toa, whether used 
adverbially or as an adjective, cannot refer 
to the ome unchanging nature or essence of 
Deity, but denotes the various modes or 
states in which it was possible for that nature 
to exist and manifest itself as divine. 

Unfortunately this force of the neuter 
plural has not been very generally observed, 
or not quite accurately expressed. 

The general acceptance of the Latin 
version, esse se aegualem Deo, led even 
such great theologians as Bishop Pearson 
and Bishop Bull to interpret ro eivas toa 


@eg as denoting the equality of nature, and 
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therefore as equivalent to év popdy Qeod 
brapxov. 

Thus Bishop Bull! writes: “qui cum in 
forma Dei (he. Deus) esset, adeoque Deo 
Patri respectu naturae suae aequalis, eam 
tamen cum Deo aequalitatem sibi non 
assumpsit, non ut Deum sese gessit, non id 
palam patefecit,” again, “in forma Dei sub- 
stitisse, Deoque aequalis fuisse ostenditur,”? 
and again, “in forma Dei, adeoque Deo 
aequalem extitisse.” But elsewhere more 
correctly he writes: “Quod, cum in forma 
Dei esset, non ostentaverit suam cum Deo 
icotiysiay (id enim significant verba ovy 
dpraypov hryjcaro 76 elvas ica @e@).”* 
Bishop Pearson, referring to Homer, Od. 


xv. I159— 


1 De Jesu Christé Divinitate, § 19 (vol. vi. p. 347). 
2 fe, ii. c. 3,§ 15. See also ii c. 10, § 3. 
eel ad a wAVice LAC s,°S "4. 
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a» 
Tov vov toa Pew WOaxnoror cicopdwor, 


says that “ioa has not the nature of an 


adverb, as belonging to eicopdwowv, but of a 
noun referred to the antecedent tov, or 
including an adverb added to a noun, Top 
vov os syiOcors 

But Bishop Pearson was perhaps not 
altogether unconscious of the weakness of 
his argument; for he goes on to examine 
the use of ica in the Septuagint, especially 
in tHe book of Job, where it is very frequent, 
and acknowledges that it is always used 
there adverbially, but adds, in support of 
his own view, that it “has not the addition 
of 7d etvat, in which the strength of his 
interpretation lies.” 

We shall presently see that ica, though 


connected with efvai, is still an adverb, not 


a noun. 


Meyer, in accordance with most com- 
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“co 


mentators. rightly observes, that “toa is 
adverbial: in like manner”; but then adds, 
4“ This adverbial use has arisen from the 
frequent employment, even so early as 
other C7. Va7 ISXV. 4395 Ode xi. 3045" xv. 
519 a/.), of tga as the case of the object or 


predicate.” 


In the passages thus referred to it will at 
once be seen that ica is simply adverbial. 
LL AOTO (dv) érpede Sia Ocava 
iva irowt Téxeror. 
XV. 439 (dv) ica idrow ToKetow érioper. 
Od. xi. 304 tyunv S& Aeddyxar toa Deoiow. 
XV. 520: 


tov viv ica Oew “Taxjoror eicopdwcr. 
Meyer proceeds: “But as efvas, as the 
abstract substantive verb, does not suit the 


adverbial ica, pari ratione, therefore to 


1 Ellicott, Gwyn );Thomasius, etc. Cf. Winer, 
Gr. § xxvil. 3. Meyer, p. 87. 
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 elvac must be taken in the sense of 
existere ; so that 70 eivay ica Oew does not 
mean the being equal to God (which would 
be 76 eivat icov Oe), but the God-egual 
existence, existence in the way of parity 
with God.” 

Meyer’s view of the construction involves 
two distinct grammatical errors. 
_ First, the assumption that “the abstract 
substantive verb does not suit the adverbial 
ica” is contrary both to the opinion of 
grammarians and to actual usage. For the 
general principle, that adverbs may stand in 
the predicate after a verb substantive, see 
Matthiae, Gk. Gr. § 309,C; Bernhardy, 
Griech, Syuiaz, p. 3373. Jelf, (Gear 
§ 374 E, and 375, 3. To the examples 
commonly quoted, as Eur. Hec. 536 ciya 
mas éoTw News, and Hom. //. ix. 550 Kov- 


pytecot KaKas Hv, we may add, as more 
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closely parallel to the present passage, Thuc. 
ii 25 xpnudrov dSuvdue dvres Kat’ éxeivov 
TOV \“povov Spota toils Tete TrovolwTda- 
Tots, and iii. 14 €v 00 T@ lep@ toa Kal iKéTaL 
eo mer. 

Still more decisive, as referring expressly 
to our present passage, are two examples of 
the same construction in the Epistle of the 
Synod of Ancyra, A.D. 358, contained in 
the account of the Semi-Arians by Epi- 
phanius, Haer. 73 § 9 C obtw Kal o vids dv 
Tov @cod Kal év popdn timdpywv Oeod, Kat 
ica dv Gee, «tr, and § g D odte popdy 


Lal 


A A a \ 
éote tov Deovd addra Weod, ote ica éotli Tw 


c 


@e@d adda Geo. 


These examples fully justify the as- 
sertion that eva. must be taken ~as~the 
substantive verb in its usual sense, referred 


to ds as its subject, and followed by ica Oco 
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as an adverbial predicate, as if St. Paul had 
written more fully ro adrés eivar ica Dew, the 


subject of eivas being thus expressed by a 


‘pronoun, as in the Latin esse se. 


Thus it is not the nature or essence, 
already denoted by popd7, but the mode of 
existence that is described in this second 
clause’ and one mode of existence may be 
exchanged for another, though the essential 
nature is immutable. Let us take St. Paul’s 
own illustration, 2 Cor. viii. 9,“ Though He 
was rich, yet for your sakes He became 
poor, that ye through His poverty might 
become rich.” Here in each case there is a 
change of the mode of existence, but | not of 
the nature. When a poor man becomes rich, 
his mode of existence is changed, but not his | 


nature as man. It is so with the Son of 


God; from the rich and glorious| mode of 


| 


| 


existence which was the fit and adequate 
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manifestation of His divine nature, He 
for our sakes descended, in respect of His 
human life, to the infinitely lower and 
poorer mode of existence which He assumed 
together with the nature of man. 

Secondly, the assertion that “70 etvas te 
@c@ does not mean the being equal to God 
(which would be 70 eivas icov Oecd), but the 


God-equal existence,” * 


is quite inadmissible. 
We may just notice by the way that icovp, 
the accusative, should be ‘cos, referring to 
the subject of the principal verb jrynoato. 
But the more serious error lies in making 
ica Wem an attributive to 1rd- evar. That 
this is Meyer's meaning, is clear from the 
note in the English translation, “The German 
is: nicht das Gotte gleich sein, sondern, das 
gottgleiche Seas das Sein auf gottgleiche | 
Weise, die gottgleiche Existeng.” This is 


1 Meyer, Zc. 
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contrary to the common elementary rule of 
grammar that the attributive must be placed 
between the article and its substantive, not 
after the latter. | 

Bishop Lightfoot, taking toa as a pre- 
dicate, says: “Between the two expressions 
toos exvat and ica eivas no other distinction 
can be drawn, except that the former refers 
rather to the person, the latter to the 
attributes,” 

This use of the word “ attributes,” with- 
out any limitation, seems unfortunately to 
mar what might otherwise have been a well- 
drawn distinction. The divine “ attributes,” 
properly so-called, are neither really nor 


formally distinct from the divine essence.! 


1 Pearson, De Deo et Attributis, Lect. iv. p. 
39 s. Compare Mansel, Gnostic Heresies, p. 182: 
“These attributes, though manifested to the 
finite intellect as different, are in their own 
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The sum of the “attributes” makes up the 
whole essence; they are therefore insepar- 
able from the very existence of the Jerson. 

But the term “attributes” may also be 
used in a relative and less proper sense, of 
which Bishop Pearson speaks as follows : 

“It is also to be observed that from the 
operations of God in regard to His creatures 
there arise certain new relations, and from 
those relations certain titles (denominatzones) 
are attributed to God; yet no change can 
hence be inferred in God, but only in the 
creatures.” 

Among such relative attributes we may 
place the various manifestations of divine 


power and glory to angels and to men. 


nature one with each other, and with the divine 
essence.” See also Newman, Parochial Sermons, 
VI. 378: “All that He is, is Himself, and nothing 
short of Himself; His attributes are He.” 

ErLGD- 94; } | 
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That Bishop Lightfoot was really think- 
ing of these velateve attributes as indicated 
by the expression ica eivar Gew, is clear from 
his notes on verse 7: “‘He divested Him- 
self, not of His divine nature, for this was 
impossible, but ‘of the glories, the pre- 
rogatives of Deity’; ‘emptied, stripped Hzm- 
self’ of the insignia of majesty.” The same 
interpretation is given on p. 135: “The 
act expressed by ovy dprrayyov tynoaro is 
brought forward as an example of humility, 
and can only be regarded. as such, if the 
expression 70 elvas ica Gee refers to rights 
which it was an act of condescension to 
waive.” 

Thus the true distinction appears to be 
that, whereas elvat tcos would denote equality 
of nature, etvas ica points to the mode of 
existence, ze. the state and circumstances, 


or, if the term be preferred, the relative 
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attributes, which are separable from the 
essence, and therefore variable, or, in a logical 
sense (if we may so speak with reverence), 
“ accidental.” 
The distinction is the same as that in 
Latin between the Vulgate, “esse se aequalem 


aS pariarts Weotes.to 


Deo,” and Tertullian’s 
be on a par with God,” and between “equal 
with God” (A.V.), and “on an equality with 


God” (R.V.). 


In opposition to this ancient interpreta- 
tion Meyer makes the groundless assertion, 
that because “the emphasis is placed on 
aprraypov, therefore 76 eivas toa Ged cannot 
be something essentially different om év 
HLophn Geod brdpyewv, but must in substance 
denote the same thing, namely, the divine 
habitus of Christ, which is expressed as to 


1 Adv. Marcion. v. 20. 
E 
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its form of appearance by év popdyn Oeod 
trdpyov, and as to its internal xature by 76 
elvat toa Oca.” - 

Again, in the footnote to this passage he 
adds, that Paul “distinguishes very precisely 
and suitably between the two ideas re- 
presenting the same state, by saying that 
Christ, in His divine pre-human form of Life, 
did not venture to use this His God-equal 
beng for making booty. Both, therefore, ex- 
press the very same divine abztus ; but the 
eivat toa Oem is the general element which 
presents itself in the divine popd¢y as its 
substratum and lies at its basis, so that the two 


designations exhaust the idea of divinity.” 


We have here two important errors, 
which introduce a hopeless confusion into 


Meyer’s interpretation. 


TDS Tel 
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(1) He uses the word habitus to express 
the whole “idea of divinity,” as included and 
exhausted by the two phrases popd) Oeod 
and eivas ica Oem. But this word habitus, 
which Meyer emphasises in both sentences 
by italics, is the technical Latin for oyja, 
and is so used both in the Vulgate of v. 7, 
and in St. Augustine’s interpretation of it, 
“De eo quod scriptum est: Et habitu 
inventus ut homo.” * 

Meyer himself has given an excellent 
interpretation of the word in v. 7: “ayia, 
habitus, which receives its more precise 
reference from the context, denotes here the 
entire outwardly perceptible mode and form, 
the whole shape of the phenomenon apparent 
to the senses (I Cor. vii. 31)... . Men saw 
in Christ a human form, bearing, language, 
action, mode of life, wants and their satis- 


1 De diversis Quaestionibus, \xxili. 
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= faction, etc., in general the state and relations 
of a human being, so that in the entire 
mode of His appearance He made Himself 
known and was recognised (etpe@.) as a 


” 


Man. 


(2) Meyer applies éy popdy Ocod dtr- 
dpywyv.to the “form of appearance, and 6 
elvat toca Oem to the “internal “nature” of 
Christ in His pre-existence. This inter- 
pretation is wrong as to both expressions, 
and actually inverts their meanings. 

popdyn, as we have shown above (pp. 
26-35), is the “essential form,” or “specific 
character,” which pre-supposes the “nature,” 
and is inseparable from it. 1d elvas ica 
©e@ describes the “state and relations” of a 
Divine Being, His modes of manifestation : 
it is thus not co-ordinate, but subordinate, to 


Hopd7 Oecov, just as its correlative in v. 7 
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is shown by Meyer himself (p. 90) to be sub- 
ordinate to popdy SovrAov: “ The more precise 
positive definztion of the mode in which He 
emptied Himself is supplied by popdhy 
SovAov AaBSwv, and the latter then receives 
through év op. avOp. yevopevos Kal oynpare 
evp. {os avOp. tts specification of mode cor- 
relative to eivat ica Ge@.1 This specification 
is not co-ordinate (De Wette, Baumgarten— 
Crusius, Weiss, Schenkel), but subordinate 
to popdnv “Bothov raBav.” } 

(6) The conclusion to which we have just 
‘been led by considering the meaning of the 
words popdy, cxjpa, ica Oem, is strongly 
confirmed by the general structure of vv. 6, 
7, and the balance of the two sets of con- 
trasted clauses. 

As év poppy Oecov trdpywyv finds its 
antithesis in popdyv SovAov AaBwy, sO ody 


1 The italics are Meyer’s own. 
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dpraypov *yjoato To elvat toa Oe@ is in 
direct antithesis to ad\Ad éavTov éxévwcer. 

_ This latter antithetical relation is placed 
| beyond dispute (1) by the direct opposition 
indicated by ovx . . . addd,' and (2) by the 
necessary logical connexion of the two clauses, 

For since the phrase éavrov iabpbscee 
conveys of itself an incomplete idea, we 
are at once driven to ask, Of what did 

Christ empty himself? And the only 
possible answer is, He emptied Himself of 
that which He did not regard as an 
dprayuov. Thus Dr. Bruce (p. 23) says 
rightly : “ Beyond all doubt, therefore, what- 
ever TO elvas ica Oem may mean, it points to 
something which both the connexion of 
thought and the grammatical structure of 
the sentence require us to regard the Son of 
God as willing to give up.” So Bishop 

1 See below, p. 67. 
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Westcott on St. John i. 14: Zhe word was 
made flesh, writes: “St. Paul desribes it as 
an ‘emptying of Himself’ by the Son of 
God... a laying aside of the mode of 
divine existence (7d eivas tca @e@); and 
this declaration carries us as far as we can 
go in defining the mystery.” | | 
From this again it follows, that 76 eivas toa 
®e@ denotes something which Christ already 
possessed as “Jdeing in the form of God.” 
It is the condition of ‘glory and majesty 
which was the adequate manifestation of 
His divine nature, and which He resigned 
for a time by faking the form of a servant. 
In order to express the meaning of the 
clause quite clearly, a slight alteration is 
required in the Revised Version: counted it 
not a prize to be on an equality with God. The 
form “zo de” is ambiguous, and easily lends 


itself to the erroneous notion that ro eva 
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toa @es was something Zo de acquired in the 
future. The rendering, counted zt not a prize 
that He was on an equality with God, is quite . 


as accurate, and more free ftom ambiguity. 


When De Wette, who acknowledges that 
“evobv is referred to 7d elvar ica 0c6,” 
goes on to say, “and that, in so far as Jesus 
might have had it in His power, not in that 
He actually possessed it,’ Tholuck? asks 
very pertinently, “Who ever employed the 
word “empty” in regard to the renunciation 
of something wot yet acquired? Can you 
say that any one empties himself of that 
which he does not as yet possess? How 
much better, with the ancient school of 
interpreters, to refer xevotv to an equality 
of condition with God actually present, of 
which. Gna resigned the use.” 


1 Disputatio Theologica, Halle, 1848, p. 14. 
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De Wette’s view, however, is still main- 
tained in the third paicon of Thomasius, 
Christe Person und Werk, i. p. 417: “Now 
if od~y dprraypov Hyjcato means, as cannot 
be doubted, on rapiendum sibt duxit, rb 
eivat toa Oem will mean something which 
He did xzot possess before, and so some- 
thing different from popd% Ocod, which 
belonged to Him as God.” | 

Thomasius names Tholuck as_ holding 
this view, although in the passage quoted 
above from the Dézsputatio Theologica he 
argues expressly and, as it seems, con- 
clusively against it. 

The statements of Thomasius that the 
meaning “ hors rapiendum sibt duxtt cannot 
be doubted,” and that “all other meanings, 
non pracdam sibt duxit, or, ‘He would not 
hold it fast pertinaciously,’ cannot be 


justified lexically,” are mere arbitrary asser- 
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tions, which cannot themselves be justified . 
in relation to the context. 

We thus get rid of the chief cause of 
error and confusion in the interpretation of 
the whole passage, namely, the notion that 
Christ emptied Himself of “the form of 
God.” ° This view, though adopted by 
Meyer, Alford, and other interpreters,’ is so 
directly ‘opposed to the meaning of the 
words, trdpywv, wopdn, ioay, ®co, and also 
to the antithetical arrangement and logical 
connexion of the several clauses, that 18) 
cannot refrain from expressing my firm cone 


viction that it must in the end be regarded 


1 Bruce, Humiliation, p. 26: ‘ All that can be 
confidently affirmed is, that the Apostle does 
conceive the Incarnation under the aspect of an 
exchange of a divine form for a human form of 
being : so that, as expositors, we are not entitled to 
interpret the words, Jeimg zn the form of God as 


meaning ‘continuing to subsist in divine form.’ ” 
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as utterly untenable by every competent 
Greek scholar who will examine ‘hel argu- 
ments opposed to it carefully, and without 
dogmatic prejudice. | 

(c) Assuming, as we now may, that “ the 
being on an equality with God” was some- - 
thing which Christ possessed prior to His 
Incarnation, and then for a time resigned, 
we have next to consider and choose 
between two meanings of the word ap- 
Tay pov. | 

Does it here denote an action, a “robbery” 
(A.V.), or the object of an action, “a prize” 
(RSV) 2. vIn other words, has it an active or 
a passive signification ? 

The course of the following inquiry will 
perhaps be made clearer, if we first show in 
a free paraphrase the two interpretations to 
which we are led by the different senses 


ascribed to dprrayyov. 
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1. With the active sense “ robbery ” or 
“usurpation” we get the following meaning : 
_ “Who because He was subsisting in the 
essential form of God, did not regard it as 
any usurpation that He was on an equality 
of glory and majesty with God, dut yet 
emptied Himself of that co-equal glory, by 
taking the form of a created servant of 
God.” 

2. The passive sense gives a different 
meaning to the passage: 

“Who though He was subsisting in the 
essential form of God, yet did not regard His 
being on an equality of glory and majesty 
with God as a prize and treasure to be held 
fast, but emptied Himself thereof, etc.” 

Whichever of these interpretations be 
adopted, the doctrine of the passage in 


reference to Christ’s Person is not affected, 
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so long as we retain the meanings already 
assigned to popd7 Oeod and 7d elvas ica 
@co. The interesting point in the discussion 
of the meanings of dpzraypov.is, which of the 
two, being otherwise exegetically correct, 
agrees best with the Apostle’s purpose to set 
forth Christ as the supreme example of 
humility and self-renunciation. 

In favour of the active sense it is urged 
(1) that this is the meaning of dpmarypos 
in the only known instance of its use by 
a classical writer, Plutarch, de Puerorum 
Educatione, p. 12 A Tov ék Kpyrns Kanov- 
pevov aptraypuov, (2) that the passive sense 
oul be more properly expressed by the 
very usual form dprrayyg. 

Both these arguments are true, but neither 


of them decisive. 


(1) We cannot attach much importance to 
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the passages quoted by Bishop Lightfoot from | 
Christian writers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries to show that dpzrayds is equivalent 
to dprayua, because this ‘later usage is 
probably derived from the very passage 
before us. But we may fairly say that the 
single passage from Plutarch, in which the 
active sense is found, is not sufficient to 
prove that the word could not have been 
used in the passive sense in St. Paul’s time. 

To the arguments urged against the 
passive sense (2) Bishop Lightfoot replies 
that “as a matter of fact substantives in -y0ds 
are frequently used to describe a concrete 
thing, 2g. Oecpds, ypnop“os, Ppaypos, etc.” 

Of these examples @ecyos and ypyopds 
are hardly relevant, as these words have no 
alternative forms in -wa. But gpaypos is a 
very good instance. 


In Herodotus vii. 36, it is applied to the 
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“fence” or “bulwark” on either side of 
Xerxes’ bridge, constructed to prevent the 
baggage-animals from seeing the water: 
dpayywov srapelipucav évOev Kai évOev. 

In Herodotus viii. 52 we read that the 
Persians, having attached lighted tow to 
their arrows, érofevov és 1d dpdyua, the 
dpdyuwa being the barricade of planks and 
timbers with which the Athenians had tried 
to fortify the Acropolis. 

It is evident that dpayyos in the former 
passage has the same passive sense as 
gpdyya in the latter. | 

This passive sense is also evident in the 
following passages where gpayyds occurs in 
the Septuagint and New Testament; Ps. 
ee xix. 2.01; cixud 1) Prov. xxivn3.t 4 Is./ Vv, 
ae Mattocxies 35). Markuxii. ors ebnuke® xiv. 
op TTS 8) ORR BE ss 


Another good example is found in the 
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usage of oraXaypos, which, with its cognate 
oTdvaypya, exactly corresponds to soalynen 
apiraypya. 
Thus we read in Aesch. Eum. 802: 
Seen Sica on) BeyenWey tapers. 
and in Sophocles, Autig. 1239: 


Kat prowov ofelay exBadrew rvonv 


“~ a“ - 
Aevkn rape. powviov craddyparos. 


With these passages compare Aesch. 
Theb. 60: , 


media 8 dpynoris adpos 


Xpatver oradaypots trmiKOv ex mvevpdvov, 
and Hum. 246: 

TeTpaYpLaTiTpEvoy yap ws Kbwv veBpor, 

Tpos aiua kat oTadaypov éxpaorevoper. 
Soph. Fragm. 340: 

Adpret S dyvieds Bwpds atpilwv rupt 

opipvns otadaypots, BapBdpovs evoopias. 
Eurip. fon, 351: 


hv € oraraypds ev ori Bw tis alparos ; 
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It is evident that in these latter passages 
otaXayuos has exactly the same meaning as 
otdvaypa in the former. 

While these examples suffice to show 
that dpiayuos may have a passive sense, 
its combination with synoato renders this 
probable in the present passage. For 
Bishop Lightfoot has shown that “with 
such verbs as ayetoOar, rrovetoOar, vopiterv, 
etc, dpmayua is employed like &puacop, 
eUpnua, to denote ‘a highly prized possession, 
an unexpected gain.’” 

The two quotations most pertinent, as 
containing both dpzrayywa and jyetoOas, are 
Heliodorus, vii. 20 ovy iprarypa ovee 
Epuavoy nyeitas TO tmpaywa, and Titus 
Bostr. ¢. Manich. i. 2 Gpraypa rwWevdds 
TO avayKaiov THs dicews Hryeita. These 
passages are both from writers of the fourth 


century, the only example given from an 
F 
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author nearly contemporary with St. Paul 
being Plutarch, de Alexandri Fort. 330 D ovéé 
aoTep aptayua Kal Addupov evtvylas aven- 


/ / \ > , / 
mwiotov omapagéat Kai avactpacbar diavonbeis. 


We proceed to consider the objections 
which have been urged by recent com- 
mentators against the active sense of dpza- 
yyov, “ usurpation,” or “ robbery.” 

(1) One ground of objection has reference 
to the meaning assigned in this interpretation 
to ada, as being virtually equivalent to dAv 
duos. 

Against this Bishop Ellicott argues very 
strongly as an undue expansion of the 
meaning of a\Ad, and as not retaining “its 
usual, proper, and logical force after the 
negative clause.” | 

Bishop Lightfoot also calls this rendering 


of adAd, “unnatural in itself.” 
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I am not myself disposed to advocate the 
rendering in the present passage; but with 
all the deference due to such eminent 
scholars I venture to think that the ex- 
pressions used in enforcing their objections 
are not altogether free from exaggeration. 

That ada is in fact sometimes used by 
St. Paul in this meaning after a negative 
clause, cannot well be denied in face of such 
passages as Romans v. 13: Sim is not im- 
puted when there ts no law. Nevertheless 
(a\Xa) death reigned, etc. (R.V.); and 1 Cor. 
iv. 4: Ll know nothing against myself; yet 
(arrd) am I not hereby justified (R.V.). — , 

On the other hand it must be fully 
admitted that this sense of adda after a 
negative (ovx .. . adda) is very rare in 
comparison with its more ordinary meaning, 
“but,” expressing a direct contrast to what 


has gone before. 
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(2) A second and much more valid 
objection is based on the relation of ody 
dptrayuov nynoato to the preceding and 
following context. 

Thus Dr..Martin Routh, commenting on 
the quotation of Philippians ii. 6, in the 
Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, 
writes as follows: “However the words 
ovy dptrayyov nyjcato TO elvar ica Oc@ 
are to be interpreted, this at least is certain, 
that the Lyonnais drew from them a proof 
of Christ’s humility (ris tazevodppocvvys). 
Nor they alone, but also many other ancient 
writers did the same; nay more, I -will 
undertake to say that up to the time of 
the Nicene Council no ecclesiastical writer 
can be adduced who has clearly and plainly 
indicated that these words mean, in accord- 
ance with the rendering in our English 


1 Rell. Sacr. I. p. 364. 
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Version, ‘thought it not a thing alien to 
Himself,’ ” 

Dr. Routh thus appears to reject the 
meaning, “ He thought it not a robbery but 
His own by right.” 

The same objection to the Authorised 
| Version is strongly urged by the ablest of 
our English commentators, such as Bishop 
Ellicott, Bishop Lightfoot, and Dean Gwynn 
in the Speaker's Commentary. 

They argue with undeniable force 

(2) that the rendering “thought it not 
robbery” is an assertion of rightful dignity, 
and that, in a “prominent and emphatic 
sentence” (Gwynn), where we are led to 
expect “an instance of self-abnegation or 
humility,” exemplifying the principle in v. 4, 
not looking each to his own things, but each 
also to the things of others. 


“We expect this appeal to our great 
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Example (v. 5) to be followed immediately 
by a reference, not to the right which He 
claimed, but to the dignity witen He re- 
nounced. ... The mention of our Lord’s - 
condescension is thus postponed too late in 
the sentence” (Lightfoot). 

(2) A further objection is .thus stated 
by Dean Gwynn: “The following verse (7), 
describing the act by which He ‘emptied 
Himself, brings it into the sharpest contrast 
by the introductory ‘ dut’ (adAd, ze. ‘but on 
the contrary, as in vv. 3, 4) with that which 
is conveyed by the verb (jyycaro) of this 
sentence. But ‘to think it robbery to be 
equal with God’ stands in no such contrast 
with ‘to empty Himself’ To say ‘He did 
not count it a te era act to assert Divine 
Attributes (?), but on the contrary laid them — 
aside,’ is unmeaning.” 


Admitting the force of these arguments, 
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we believe the right meaning of the clause 
to be that the Son of God did not regard 
His being on equal conditions of glory and 
majesty with God as a Sire and treasure 
to be held fast, but emptied Himself thereof, 
becoming thus the supreme example of that 
willing self-sacrifice for the good of others, 
which is the aim of the Apostle’s exhortation. 

Before passing on, we may do well to 
observe the perfect accuracy with which St. | 
Paul applies the verbs trdpyew, eivas, and 
yiyverOat, the first to the eternal subsistence 
of “the form of God,” the second to states 
and conditions exzsting at a particular time, 
but presently to be laid aside, and the last 
(yevouevov) to the entrance upon a new 


existence “in the likeness of men.” 


vi. Passing to the next clause, dAAd 


éautTov éxévwoev, we observe that— 
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(1) The position of éaurov before éxévwcer 
lays an emphasis upon the thought that the. 
self-emptying was Christ’s own voluntary act, 
an act corresponding to the precept in v. 4 
pn Ta EavTOY ExacToL oKoTODYTEs, and strongly 
contrasted with the idea of dpraryyév in v. 6. 

“ Where,” exclaims Chrysostom, “are those 
who say that He was under constraint and 
made subject? AHzmself He emptied, says 
the Scripture, Himself He humbled.” * 


(2) The verb xcevdw is sometimes followed 
by a Genitive denoting “the contents” which 
are removed, as in Plato, Repud/. vili. 560 D 
TOUT@V . . . KevdoavTES THY . . . Wuyny. 

Sympos. 197 C ovTos . . . mas aAXo- 
TPLOTNTOS KEVOL. 

And Plutarch, Apophth. Lacon. 229 D 
Tay Yuya KevOoal KaKOv. 


1 Compare p. 151. 
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When, as in Phil. ii. 7, there is no 
Genitive expressed, the idea of the contents 
must be gathered from the context; and 
in this case the antithetical relation between 
TO elvas ica Oew and . éavtov éxévacer, 
enforced as it is by the dzrect contradiction 
ovux ... @Addd, leaves no room for doubt. 
Accordingly the only admissible inter- 
pretation is that which was given by the 
Synod of Antioch (A.D. 269) in the Epzstle 
to Paul of Samosata before his deposition,’ 
ov ydpwv o avTos Beds Kal avOpwtros ‘Incods 
Xpictos . . . Cv TH exkAnola TH bro Tov 
oupavoy wdon TweTictevtat Oeds pév KEevdOoaS 
éavtov amo Tod eivat ica De@, avOpwros 
dé «al ex oméppatos AaBléd 76 Kata cdpKa. 
“On which account the same God and 
man Jesus Christ in all the Church under 
heaven has been believed in as God having 


1 Cf. Routh, Rel. Sacr. tom. iii. p. 298. 
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emptied Frmself from Feat on an equality 
with God, and as man of the seed of David 
according to the flesh.” } 

‘ When Meyer asserts (p. 88) that Christ 
“emptied Himself, and that, as the context 
places beyond doubt, of the divine popdn, 
which He possessed, but now exchanged 
for a popd?) SovaAov,” he simply repeats, with 
ill-founded confidence, that identification, or, 
rather we may say, confusion of popd7 Oeod 
with 76 elvas toa Oe, which has been shown 
above (pp. 52 f.) to be the chief cause of so 
much erroneous interpretation of the passage. 

A 

vil. In the next clause (wopd7yv SovrAov 

AaBewv) the action of the participle AaBar, 

as also of the following yevouevos, coincides 

in time with that of the verb éxévawceyv. 

The state of glory and majesty implied in 
? Compare p. 153. 
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the being on an equality with God was laid 
aside in the act of taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men. 
It is undeniable that this coincidence in 
time between the verb and its participles 
necessarily fixes the action of ékévacev at 
the first moment of the Incarnation, and ae 
cludes all attempts, such as those of Luther 
and his followers, to assign it to any later 
period of Christ’s humah life? 

On the meaning of “servant” in | this 
passage, Bishop Lightfoot writes: “ For 
- avOpwros the stronger word SotnXos] is 
substituted :: He, who is Master («vpuos) of 


all, became the slave of all. Comp. Matt. 


fo human slaver 
But this reference of Soddos is decisively 


xx. 27, 28; Mark x. 44, 45, 


rejected by Bishop Bull, Primitive T: vadition 
on the Deity of Christ, vi. 21, a passage 


1 See p. 110 ff. 
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briefly referred to by Bishop Ellicott: “It 
is to be observed that the form of a servant 
by no means signifies here a servile condition 
of man, in as far as it is opposed to the 
state and condition of a man who is free 
and his own master, as the heretics contend, 
and some Catholics have imprudently ad- 
mitted. -For the form of a servant is here 
manifestly contrasted with the form of God. 
And in comparison with God every creature 
has the form of a servant, and is bound to 
obedience towards God. Hence the Apostle 

presently adds yevouevos wtmnxoos, 
became obedient, namely, to God the 
Father.” ? 

Bishop Pearson is equally emphatic in 
rejecting this reference to human slavery: 
“It is a vain imagination that our Saviour 
then first appeared a servant, when He was 


1 See also Def Fid. Vic. P. i. L. ii. c. 2, § 2. 
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apprehended, bound, scourged, crucified. ... 
Our Saviour in all the degrees of His 
humiliation never lived as a servant unto 
- any master on earth.” 

The full significance of the title, form 
of a servant, is explained at great length 
by Dean Jackson in his admirable Com- 
mentaries upon the Apostles’ Creed, bk. viii. 
capp. 7ff., where he argues that when Christ 
“did in the fulness of time take our nature 
upon Him, He did wholly submit His 
reasonable will, all His affections and desires, 
unto the will of His Heavenly Father: and 
in this renouncing of the arbitrament of 
His will, and in the entire submission of 
it unto the will of His Father, did that 
Jorm of a servant, whereof our Apostle 
speaks, formally consist.” 

The true meaning of popdy in the ex- 
pression form of God is confirmed by its 
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recurrence in the corresponding phrase, 
Jorm of a servant. 

It is universally admitted that the two 
Biases are directly antithetical, and that 
“form” must therefore have the same sense 
in both. 

The argument to be drawn from this 
acknowledged fact is well expressed by 
Chrysostom in his Commentary on the 
Epistle: “What then should we say in 
answer to Arius, who said that the Son 
is af other substance (than the Father)? 
Tell me, what is the meaning of this— 
‘He took the form of a servant’? He 
became man, says Arius. Therefore also 
subsisting in the form of God, He was God. 
For the word used in both places is popdy. . 
If the one (“op SovdAov) is true, the other is 
true: the form of a servant, man by nature ; 


therefore the form of God, God by nature.” 
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It is sometimes asserted that in taking. 
the form of a servant it was necessary to ‘be 
divested of the form of God; in other words, 
that the two natures in their fulness and per- 
fection could not exist together in one Person.! 

Thus Canon Gore? writes, “The question 
has been asked, Does St. Paul imply that 
Jesus Christ abandoned the popdy Oeod?” 
. And his answer is, “I think all we can 
certainly say is that He is conceived to have 
emptied Himself of the divine mode of 
existence (yopd7) so far as was involved 
in His really entering upon the human 
mode of existence. St. Paul does not use 
his terms with the exactness of a professional 


logician or scholastic.” ° 


1 See above, p. 24. 

2 Dissertations on subjects EE with the 
Incarnation, pp. 88 f. 

3 In like manner Canon Gore’s Reviewer in 
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I have always found it dangerous to 
assume that St. Paul was inexact in his use 
of language, especially in passages which have 
an important doctrinal significance; and I 
have been led by frequent experience to 
the conclusion that the fault lay in my 
own want of a clear perception of the 
Apostle’s meaning, and not in any vagueness 
of expression on his part. 

Such, I believe, is the cause of Canon 
Gore’s difficulty in the present instance. 

He has not grasped the true meaning 
of nopd7 Ocod, and the distinction between 
it and 7d eivas ica Oc. This is very 
evident in the following passage, in which 
the italics are mine, and are meant to call 


attention to the uncertainty of Canon Gore’s 


The Guardian, 1st January 1896, says that “St. 
Paul must have been using the word ‘form’ in a 
loose popular sense, as we use the word ‘nature.’” 
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interpretation, and his confusion of the two 
phrases. “The word ‘form,’ transferred from 
physical shape to spiritual type, describes— 
as St. Paul uses it, alone or in composition, 
with uniform accuracy — the permanent 
characterestics of a thing. Jesus Christ then, 
in His pre-existent state, was living in the 
permanent characteristics of the life of God. 

“In such a life it was His right to remain. 
It belonged to Him. 

“But He regarded not His prerogatives 
as a man regards a prize he must clutch at. 
For love of us he abjured the prerogatives of 
equality with God. 

“ By an act of deliberate self-abnegation, 
He so emptied Himself as to assume Zhe 
permanent characteristics of the human or 
servile life.” 

Now though St. Paul, we have been 


told above, “does not use his terms with 
G 
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the exactness of a professional logician or. 
scholastic,” yet wopdy must be an exception, 
for here we are told that he uses it “with 
uniform- accuracy.” First then it describes 
“the permanent characteristics of a thing,” 
that is, in this case, “the permanent char- 
acteristics” of God; then, with a slight but 
not unimportant modification, “the per- 
manent characteristics of the fe of God”; 
then, with a further change, it means 
“ prerogatives,” and so at last “fhe prero- 
gatives of eguality with God.” When we add 
to this series of transformations Canon Gore’s 
previous definition of popdy Oecod as “ the 
divine mode of existence,” we certainly find 
a great want of “exactness,” which cannot, 
however, be laid to the charge of the Apostle. 
The same mode of dealing with our 
passage was adopted by Schleiermacher, 


. who, as Dr. Bruce very justly remarks (p. 19), 
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sought “to deprive the statements contained 
therein of all theological value, by represent- 
ing them as of an ‘ascetic’ and ‘rhetorical’ — 
character; the expressions not being in- 
tended to be ‘didactically fixed’—a conven- 
ient method of retire rid of unacceptable 
theological dogmas, which may be applied 
to any extent, and which, if applied to 
St. Paul’s Epistles, would render it difficult 
to extract any theological inferences there- 
from, inasmuch as nearly all the doctrinal 
statements they contain arise out of a 
practical occasion, and are intended to serve 


a hortatory purpose.” 


vill. In the following clause the meaning 
of taking the form of a servant is more 
closely defined by the words év opompare 
avOpdrwv yevouevos, being made in the like- 


ness of men. 
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The relation of this clause to the preced- 
ing is well stated by Bishop Bull, Prémitzve 
Tradition, vi. 21: “Christ took the form of 
a. servant at the time when He was made 
man. This is clear from those words of the 
Apostle, éavrov éxévwoce, poppy SovrAov AaBor, 
év opot@pate avOpwrrev yevouevos, in which 
there is a continuous é&yynous, whereby the 
latter clause is subjoined to the former im- 
mediately (auéows,), without the interposition 
of any copulative conjunction. If you ask 
how Christ emptied Himself, the Apostle 
answers, by taking the form of a servant. If 
you ask again, how Christ took the form of 
a servant, the answer follows immediately, 
being made in the likeness of men, that is, 
being made man, like unto us men, sin only 
excepted.” 

So Bishop Pearson, referring to the 


Authorised Version, writes: “ Our transla- 


‘ 
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tion of that verse is not only not exact, but 
very disadvantageous to the truth which is 
contained in it. For we read it thus: He 
made Himself of no reputation and took upon 
Flim the form of a servant, and was made 
in the likeness of men. Where we have two 
copulative conjunctions, neither of which is 
in the original text, and three distinct pro- 
positions, without any dependence of one 
upon the other; whereas all the words to- 
gether are but an expression of Christ’s 
exinanition, with an explication showing in 
what it consisteth: which will clearly appear 
by this literal translation, But emptied Him- 
seyf, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the lekeness of men. Where if any man 
doubt how Christ emptied Himself, the 
text will satisfy him, by ¢akzng the form of 
a servant ; if any still question how He took 


the form of a servant, he hath the Apostle’s 
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resolution, by dezng made in the likeness of 
men. Indeed, after the expression of this 
exinanition, he goes on with a conjunction, 
to add another act of Christ’s humilia- 
tion: And being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, etc. etc.” 

This excellent exposition stands in strong 
contrast to Meyer’s fanciful attempt to 
maintain a different construction of the 
clauses: “ The division, by which a stop is 
placed before nar oynuate evpebels ws av- 
Opwros, is at variance with the purposely- 
chosen expressions oynpart and etpeeis, 
both of which correspond to the idea of 
popdy, and thereby show that cal oynpare 
evpefels ws avOpwiros is still a portion of 
the modal definition of popdyv+ Sovrou 
AaBav.” 

The expression /zkeness of men does not 


of itself necessarily imply, still less does it 


/ 
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exclude or diminish, the reality of the nature 
which Christ assumed. That, as we have 
seen, is decleeed in the words form of a ser- 
vant.) “Paul justly says: éy omolm@pare 
avOpérwyv, because, in fact, Christ, although 
certainly perfect man (Rom. v. 15; 1 Cor. 
Xv. 21; 1 Tim. ii. 5), was, by reason of the 
divine nature present in Him not szmply and 
merely man, not a purus putus homo, but the 
Incarnate Son of God.” ! | 

We thus see that the full and proper 
meaning of popdy is not less essential to the 
doctrine of Christ’s true humanity than to 
that of His perfect deity, as presented in 
this passage.: 

-The plural dv@pam7wv is used because 
Christ’s humanity represented that which is 


by nature common toall men. Thus Hooker, 


1 Meyer, after Theophylact and Chrysostom : 
compare Fritzsche, Rom. vili. 3. 
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E.P. v. cap. 52, 3, writes: “It pleased not 
the Word or Wisdom of God to take to itself 
some one person among men, for then should 
that one have been advanced which was 
assumed and no more, ‘but Wisdom, to the 
end she might save many, built her house of 
that Nature:which is common unto all; she 
made not ¢hzs or that man her habitation, 


but dwelt zz us. 


Ix. The next participial clause cat cy7- 
pate evpebels ws avOpwrros, belonging to the 
following verb, éramreivwoev, declares what 
Christ appeared to be in the eyes of men, 
and so prepares the way for the statement of 
that further humiliation to which He sub- 
mitted at their hands. As popdy and opoi- 


wa describe what He'was in Himself as 


ie 
Man, so oyjua denotes the entite outwardly 


perceptible mode and shape of His existence. 
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This meaning is well brought out by Meyer: 
“Men saw in Christ a human form, bearing, 
language, action, mode of life, wants and their 
satisfaction, etc., in general the state and rela- 
tions of a human being, so that in the entire 
mode of His appearance He made Himself 
known and was recognised (etpebels) as a 
man.” 

_The clause gives no real support to the 
docetic view of Christ’s humanity, which 
Marcion! of old, and Baur in modern times 
(Paul, ii. p. 52, E. Tr.) tried to find in it, 
but rather implies the contrary. In the 
whole mode and fashion of His life, in every 
sensible proof whereby a man is recognised 
and known as man, Christ was so recognised 


and known and found as man. 4 


x. The words He humbled Flimself mark 


1 Tertullian; c. Marcion. v. cap. 20. See more 
on this point below, pp. 105 f. 
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a distinct and further step in that self- 
humiliation which began when He emptied 
Himself of His Godlike majesty and glory. 
Both acts were voluntary (as is expressly 
shown by the use of the word éavrov in each 
case), both sprang from the same mind and - 
spirit of loving self-sacrifice, and both were 
accompanied by the same self-consciousness 
of deity,’ which is implied in the fact that, 
as is shown above, He was still subsisting in 
the form of God. It is this continuous self- 
consciousness of the Son of wod that gives 
the true measure of His transcendent humility, 
in every act of submission tc His Father’s 
will, in suffering patiently endured, in man’s 


ingratitude meekly borne, and finally in 


, hese p. 97 (E. Trs.): “ The self-conscious- 
ness of Christ necessarily remained the self-con- 
sciousness of the Son of God developing Himself 
humanly.” 
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obedience unto death, even the death of the 


cYOSS. 


MIiVv. O-0t-0) Lhe extreme andiinnal’ 
depth of Christ’s self-humiliation in eabrate: 
ting to His shameful death finds its immediate 
and necessary reward in an exaltation pro- 
portionately great. Thus the Apostle’s 
_exhortation to the Philippians to have the 
same mind which was also in Christ Jesus is 
finally enforced by the promise of a glorious 
reward for themselves, which, though not 
expressed, is Piecesetaly implied in this 
supreme fulfilment of the divine law that 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

[ings important to observe that this 
exaltation applies to Christ primarily and 
properly in His human nature only. This 
distinction was carefully maintained by 


Athanasius and other Fathers against the - 
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Arians, who, denying the eternal generation 
of the Son, argued from the “ wherefore” in 
this passage, that, being exalted as the 
reward of His work on earth, Christ was 
“therefore called both Son and God, witha 


being very Son.” ? 


To this Athanasius replies- 
that, “As Christ died and was exalted as 
man, so, as man, is He said to receive what, 
as God, He ever had, that even such a 
grant of grace might reach unto us,”? 
“For as He was ever worshipped as being 
the Word, and subsesting in the form of God, 
so being the same, and having become man, 
and been called Jesus, He none the less has 
the whole creation under foot and bending 
their knees to Him in His Name, and con- 
fessing that the Word’s becoming flesh, and 
undergoing death in flesh, has not happened 
against the glory of His Godhead, but ‘ zo the 
1 Athan. ¢c. Avian. i. § 37. a Sa 
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glory of the Father’ For it is the Father’s 
glory that man, made and then lost, should 
be found again; and when dead, that he 
should be made alive, and should become 
God’s temple.” ? 

Dean Jackson, however, shows? that, in 
a certain sense, even the Divine nature is 
exalted, not in itself but in relation to us, 
~ by the “glorious attributes of being our Lord 
and Redeemer, and of being the Fountain of 
grace and salvation unto us. 

“ All these are real attributes, and suppose 
a real ground or foundation; and that was, 
Fis humbling Himself unto death, even unto 
the death of the cross. Nor are these attributes 
only real, but more glorious, both in re- 
spect of God the Father, who was pleased to 
give His only Son for us, and in respect of 
God the Son, who was pleased to pay our 


Lins E42) 2 On the Creed, bk. x1. c. ii. § 4. 
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ransom by His humiliation, than the attribute 
of creation is. | 

“The Son of God, then, not the Son of 
David only, hath been exalted since His 
death to be our Lord, by a newend real title, 
by the title of redemption and salvation. . 
This is the sum of our Apostle’s inference 
concerning our Saviour’s exaltation, Phil. 
ii, 11: That every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ 1s Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father.” | 

In 7d évoya the article, which has been 
rightly restored by the Revisers on the united 
authority of x A BC, is full of significance. 
We know what “the Name” meant to every 
Hebrew, and St. Paul was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. To him “the Name which is 
. above every name” could mean nothing less 
than the sacred Name, Jehovah. This 


meaning seems to be placed "beyond doubt, 
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when we see that St. Paul immediately quotes 
the great passage, Is. xlv.23: By myself have 
I sworn ... that unto Me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue shall swear. 

Bishop Teen toot observes that, “If St. 
Paul were referring to any one term, Kdpsos 
would best explain the reference, for it occurs 
in the context 67z Kupios “Inootds Xpicrtés.” 
_Now Kupuos is the constant rendering of the 
Name mm, and thus the Apostle’s meaning 
is clearly seen to be, that He who says in 
Isaiah (v. 18) [ am the Lord, and there is 
none else, graciously gave (éyapicaro) to Him, 
the son of Man (Lightfoot), the Name which 
He gives to no other. 

There is a very interesting comment on 
our passage in Jeremy Taylor's Life of Christ, 
Part i. § 5,8; “Because God gave to the 
Holy Babe the name in which the treasures 


of mercy were deposited, and exalted ‘this 
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name above all names,’ we are taught that 
the purpose of His counsel was, to exalt and 
magnify His mercy above all His other works; 
He being delighted with this excellent de- 
monstration of it in the mission and mani- 
festation and crucifixion of His Son, hath 
changed the ineffable name into a name 
utterable by man, and desirable by all the 
world ; the majesty is all arrayed in robes of 
mercy, the <¢etragrammaton, or adorable 
mystery of the patriarchs, is made fit for 
pronunciation and expression, when it be-_ 
cometh the name of the Lord’s Christ.” 
Compare Orac. Szbyll. i. 324-327, and Dr. C. 
Taylor’s note in the new edition of Sayzngs 
of the Jewish Fathers on the custom of 
bowing at the name of God. 

We may now look back for a moment on 
the results of our interpretation, so far as 


they affect the inferences that may, or may 
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not, rightly be drawn from the passage in 
regard to the Person and Natures of Christ 
in His state of humiliation. 

1. We have seen that the word tzapyor, 
subsisting, as used by St. Paul, denotes both 
the pre-existence and the continued existence 


of Christ zx the form of God; pp. 8-21. 


2. In illustration and confirmation of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s interpretation of the word 
uopdr) as “essential form,” it has been shown 
that this sense was well known to contem- 
poraries of St. Paul, that it was adopted 
generally by the ann Greek Fathers, and 
advisedly restored to our English Bible by 
the Translators of the Authorised Version in 


A.D. 1611; pp. 22-36. 


3. We have noticed briefly the opposite 


theory of those who contend that the form 
H 
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is separable from the ature and essence, that 
they can exist without it, and that in the 
Incarnation the Son of God did in fact 
empty Himself of the form, while retaining 
the essential nature, of deity. This error 
will be further discussed and traced to its 
source in certain false definitions of Zanchi, 
pp. 122 ff, where it will be more fully shown 
that the Son could not possibly empty 
Himself of the form of God without thereby 


ceasing to be God in any true sense. 


4. Next we have seen that ica Oca 
denotes the manifold circumstances of glory 
and majesty, or the particular ‘modes of 
manifestation, which were an adequate ex- 
pression of the divine nature of the Son, but 


not inseparable from it, pp. 37-58. 


5. It has been seen that the meaning of 


> e \ e / \ me 
the clause ovy dpraypuov nyncato TO Eélvat 
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ica @ed, and its direct antithesis to adn’ 
éautov éxévwce, Clearly prove that what the 
Son of God laid aside at the Incarnation was 
that equality of conditions, such as glory, 
majesty, and honour, which He possessed in 
His pre-existent state, and to which He 
prayed to be restored, in John xvii. 5: And 
now, O Father, glorify Thou Me with Thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with 
Thee before the world was, pp. 59-74. 

6. We have seen how the Apostle sets 
forth on the other hand the fulness of Christ’s 
humanity in a climax advancing from its 
most general. to its most special features,— 
from that form of a servant which includes 
all God’s creatures as mznzsters of His who do 
His pleasure,—to that likeness of men which 
nnites Him with. usin our true(nature?as 


made in the image of God,—and, finally to 
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that outward guise and fashion, in which He 
was seen as a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, humbling Himself yet further in 
obedience to His Father’s will unto death, 


even the death of the cross, pp. 75-90. 


St. Paul has thus shown us in brief outline 
the essential features of the Incarnation, the 
perfect Godhead and perfect Manhood united 
in the one Divine Person, who is the subject 
of the whole passage, and “never tobe 
divided,” seeing that the Human nature, 
denoted in the name Jesus, is now highly 
exalted in inseparable union with the 
Divine, pp. 91-96. 

But as to the manner in which those two 
natures are united in one Person,—as to the 
degree in which the Deity was limited or the 


Humanity exalted by their union, during 
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Christ's life on earth, the Apostle has said 
nothing whatever in this passage. 

In fact, the precise manner of this union 
has been justly described by one of the best 
English divines of a former age as “a mystery 
the most to be admired by all, and least 
possible to be expressed by any living man, 
of all the mysteries whose belief we profess 
in the Apostles’ Creed, the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity alone excepted.” ? 

If then the conclusions warranted by the 
language of St. Paul leave much still un- 
explained and incomprehensible to wae 
understanding in the mystery of Christ’s 
Holy Incarnation, they may yet be justly 
said to reveal as much as is needed for the 
eer cemetion of our faith. 

The continuance in Christ of the form of 
God assures us that at least the moral 


1 Jackson, On the Creed, vii. c. 30. 
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attributes of the Godhead are faithfully 
represented in the one perfect image of the 
Father, His Incarnate Word. And thus His 
every act of tender compassion, of patient 
endurance, and of loving self-sacrifice shines 
out in its perfect beauty as a revelation of 
God’s own nature, and of His gracious dis- 
position towards us. 

If, on the other hand, the form of God is 
laid aside in taking the form of a servant, 
and the influence of the Divine nature thus 
suppressed, as in kenotic theories, the life of 
Christ on earth may still serve fot our example, 
by showing what man may possibly attain 
when endued with the fulness of grace and 
power by the Holy Spirit; but by ceasing to 
be a direct revelation of the character of God 
it loses the power “to clothe eternal love 
with breathing life.” ? 

1 Hutton, Theological Essays, p. 289. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
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NOTES ON *LHE HISTORY (OF 
THE INTERPRETATION. 


APPARENTLY the earliest attempt to mis- 
represent the meaning of the Apostle’s words 
was that of Marcion (¢. A.D. 150), directed 
against the reality of Christ’s human nature. 

“Of course,” writes Tertullian “the 
Marcionites suppose that they have the 
Apostle on their side in the following 
passage in the matter of Christ’s substance 
—that in Him there was nothing but a 
phantom of flesh. For he says of Christ that 
“subsisting in the form of God, He thought 


1 Adversus Marcionem, V. c. 20. 
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it not robbery to be on equality with God, but 
emptied Himself, by taking upon Him the, 
Jorm of a servant,” not the reality, “and was 
made in the lzkeness of man,” not a man, 
“and was found in fashion as a man,” not zn 
substance, that is to say, flesh ; just as if there 
were not also a substance to which /ashzon 
and lzkeness and form are attached.” 

Dr. F. C. Baur employs the same 
argument to prove that the Epistle to the 
Philippians could not be a genuine work of 
St. Paul. After finding supposed evidence 
of Gnostic modes of thought and expression 
in dptaypyov, éxévwcev, popdy cod, and 
poppy Sovrov, he proceeds as follows.’ 

“In a writer so obviously influenced by 
Gnostic ideas, it cannot surprise us to find 
a close approach to the Docetism of the 


1 Baur, Paul, his Life and Works, vol. ii. 
pp. 51 ff. 
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Gnostics. This is undoubtedly the case in 
verse 7. If, as év opotmpate. avOpeTrav 
yevouevos, Christ was only éduocos to men, 
then He was no true and actual man, but 
only seemed to be so. The expression 
ouoiwma can signify only similarity, analogy ; 
it cannot denote identity or parity of 
essence.” . . . “That this is the meaning of 
owotwua in our passage is sufficiently clear 
from the phrase oynpate etpebels os 
av@pwtros, which stands close beside it, and 
does not admit of any other interpretation.” 
... “In oyjpa we have, as clearly as need 
be, the notion of an externus habttus, of a 
thing changing, passing, and quickly dis- 
appearing (cf. 1 Cor. vii. 31).” 

Dr. Bruce says in reply to this, that 
“while it may not be impossible to put a 
doketic construction on the letter of the 


passage, such a _ construction is utterly 
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excluded by its spirit” ; and that “from the 
mind in which the Incarnation took its origin, 
the complete likeness of Christ’s humanity to 
ours may be inferred with great confidence. 
He who was not minded to retain His 
equality with God, was not likely to assume 
a humanity that was a make-believe or a 
sham.” } 

This inference from the “sfzrzt” of the 
passage is true in itself, but hardly con- 
clusive; and it is much more satisfactory 
to be able to show that Dr. Baur’s charge of 
Docetism is entirely excluded by the actual 
words of the Apostle. While commenting 
carefully on the subordinate terms opolwpa 
and oyjpa, Dr. Baur omits here all mention 
of the more important expression pop¢7 
SovAov: yet this, by his own showing, must 
exclude all idea of an imperfect or transient 


ee fon eae oe 
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condition, for he says elsewhere that, “If 
Christ was év popdn Oeod vrapyov, then 
His nature was from this very fact divine.” ? 

A great part of the confusion which has 
been introduced into the interpretation of our 
passage had its source in the use made by 
Erasmus of a passage in the Commentary on 
the Epistles of St. Paul by an unknown 
author surnamed Ambrosiaster or Pseudo- 
Ambrosius, from his work having been falsely 
attributed to St. Ambrose. 

Ambrosiaster wrote that “Christ was 
always in the form of God, because He is 
the image of the invisible God. But the 
Apostle is speaking of the Son of God when 
He was incarnate and made man... 
When He dwelt among men, it was evident 
by His words and works that He was God. 


1 Theol. Jahrb. viii. 508 sg., quoted by the 
Editor of Baur’s Paulus, II. p. 49. 
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For the form of God differs in nothing 
from God.” 

Upon this Erasmus founds the following 
disingenuous statement: “St. Ambrose in- 
terprets form as a specimen or example, 
because when walking in a human body He 
yet gave proofs of divinity. For what,” 
sayssughe; “is the form of God but an 
example, because he appears as God, while 
He wakes the dead, gives hearing to the 
deaf, cleanses the lepers. 

«.,. Accordingly this whole passage 
seems to me to be violently perverted when 
applied to Christ’s nature, whereas Paul is 
speaking of the appearance exhibited to us.” ? 

This opinion of Erasmus, that the whole 
passage refers only to Christ’s human life, 
was unhappily adopted by Luther; for as 
Dr. Dorner observes, “The words of Phil. 


1 Erasmus, Aznotationes in Nov. Test. 
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ii, 6 ff, as is well known, are Peferred by 
him not to the deity but to the humanity, 
and his example has been followed by 
Lutheran dogmaticians.” * 

The effect on the exegeszs of the passage 
has thus been permanent and disastrous ; 
but it would be unjust to infer that either 
Luther himself, or Lutherans in general, 
have adopted all the doctrinal consequences 
which would logically follow from their 
exegesis. 

To avoid misrepresentation, it will be 
best to adopt the words of Dr. Dorner, who 
thus describes Luther’s discussion with Hier. 
von Dungersheim in the year 1519.2 “The 


figure or form of God is not the essence of 


1 Dorner, Ferson of Christ, Dic. II. vol. ii. 
p. 96. Compare System of Christian Doctrine, 
Wie STs 

2 Dorner, Person of Christ, II. ii. p. 391. 
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God ; for, in the first place, Christ did not 
lay down nor renounce the divine essence; 
nor, in the second place, did He assume the 
essence, but merely the appearance and form 
of a servant. As to His inner being He 
continued to be a free Son. “Form,” how- 
ever, must in both cases be taken in the 
same signification. By the “Form of God,” 
therefore, we must understand the wisdom, 
might, righteousness, piety, and freedom of 
the God-Man. The sense we arrive at, con- 
sequently, is the following: Christ was 
man, free, powerful, wise, subject to no one, 
excellent in those forms which chiefly befit 
God. Nevertheless, He was not haughty in 
this form; He did not act disdainfully 
towards others who were servants, nor did 
He regard as a robbery that which He was; 
He did not presumptuously attribute or 


_assume this form to Himself, but attributed 
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and gave it up to God, and for Himself 
renounced ‘and laid it down, not wishing to 
be unlike us, but determining to become as 
one of us.” 

. . . “Dungersheim appealed to the cir- 
cumstance, that the passage had always 
been used in proof of the deity of the Son, 
to which Luther replied: The fathers have 
often enough erred; it is enough that we 
do not cause them to be pronounced heretics ; 
the Scripture is not to be interpreted and 
judged through them, but they through the 
Scriptures. Even though he should grant 
that the passage may be mediately referred 
to the deity, still it is more fitting to refer 
it to the humanity of Christ. Referred to 
the humanity alone, we arrive at a real 
abasement of Christ ; otherwise not, seeing 
that the deity cannot, sictly speaking, be 


abased.” 
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For an explanation of the doctrinal 
results of this interpretation, the reader 
may refer to Dorner, 7c. pp. 81, 95. Our 
present concern ig with the interpretation 
itself, and in this it is evident that Luther 
is acting upon his own advice, “zo utter the 
new wisdom as in new tongues”; for the 
Apostle’s words are so transformed as to 
assume a wholly new meaning. Thus popd¢7 
®cod is not the divine essence ; jadpywv has 
no reference to the pre-existence of the co- 
eternal Son, but to some undefined period in 
Christ’s human life, at which He renounced 
for Himself and gave up to God those 
attributes of the God-Man “which chiefly 
befit God,” and so are denoted by “the form 
of God.” At this same undefined period 
He took “the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men”; from which we must 


conclude that between the times of His 
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Incarnation and this exinanition He had 
not deen made.in the likeness of men. The 
pop SovAov which He assumed was not 
the essence, but merely the appearance and 
form of a servant. 

Can we wonder, at this point, that 
Melanchthon was afraid that Luther’s view 
would lead to Docetism, and exclaimed 
“Marcion is breaking into your house (wed/ 


dir in Garten), } 


The interpretation of the whole passage 
was thus thrown into inextricable confusion, 
the true meaning of the most important 
words perverted, and every safeguard against 
the intrusion of the Eutychian and Docetic 


heresies recklessly thrown aside. 


Peedorner,. List, i Provest. Zacolani.) D326. 
Compare Bruce, lc. p. 140: The Lutheran 
Christology, to say the least, threatens with ex- 
tinction the reality of Christ’s human nature.” 
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Calvin’s remeron of popd7 cod was 
_ no better than Luther’s. In his commentary 
on the epistle he writes: “Zhe form of 
God here signifies majesty. For just as a 
man is known from beholding his form, so 
the majesty, which shines in God, is the 
figure of Himself. Or if you would prefer 
an apter simile, the form of a king is the 
apparel and splendour which indicates the 
king, as sceptre, diadem, cloak, apparitors, 
tribunal, and the other ensigns of royalty ; 
the form of a consul is a toga bordered 
with purple, an ivory chair, lictors with 
rods and axes. Christ, therefore, before 
the creation of the world was in the form 
of God, because He was in possession of | 
His glory from the beginning with the 
Father, as John says, xvii. 5.” 

It will be seen as we proceed that the 


meanings thus assigned by Luther and 
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Calvin to popd7 Qeod belong not to it 
but to 70 eivas ica Oe. 

A striking proof of the permanent, and 
mischievous effect of Luther’s misinterpre- 
tation may be found in Dr. Dorner’s own 
treatment of the passage. 

Dr. Dorner himself has been justly 
described as “one of the greatest modern 
divines and teachers of Germany,” and 
again as “one of the profoundest and most 
learned theologians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury :”? and probably no foreign author 
of our day has exercised a more powerful 
and, in some respects, beneficial influence 
on English theology. We may add that 
Dr. Dorner was also one of the most 
earnest and devout’ representatives of 
Lutheran orthodoxy; and in the _inter- 
pretation of our passage he followed only 


1 Schaff-Herzog Encyclopaedia, Appendix. 
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too faithfully the guidance of the great 
Reformer. 

“Paul does not prefix ‘Christ,’ but ‘ Jesus 
Christ’ as subject. Consequently there is no 
necessity present for the reference of the 
humiliation to the Divine side for the end 
of the Incarnation. i ~ 

“An example must be historically 
cognisable, which that supposed invisible 
and transcendent act of a self-emptying 


of the eternal Son prior to the Incarnation 


would not be. 


“The passage will therefore be better trans- _ 


lated, that Jesus Christ although in divine 
outline or form, and thereby being already 
in the lekeness of God (év pw. ©. dr.), held 
equality with God (ro eivas . . Gee), which 
is supposed to pertain to Him as the God- 


human unity, to be no fact of an arbitrary 
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or powerful snatching for oneself, to be no 
robbery, which He has to drag to Himself 
of His own might, but in complete self- 
forgetfulness and humiliation He showed 
His humble and self-forgetful life of 
love.” * 

It is evident that this interpretation is 
opposed on every important point to that 
which we have tried to set forth as re- 
quired by the usual principles of grammar, 
and by the true meaning of the Apostle’s 
-words. 

imdpyov no longer denotes an existence 
prior to the time of the Incarnation. 
popdy Oeovd instead of the essential form 
of God is no more than a divine outline or 
form, a likeness of God; 16 civar ica Oe@ 
instead of the glory which the Word had 


1 System of Christian Doctrine, ii. p. 182, 
Tos, 
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with the Father before the world was, and 
resigned on becoming Man, is an equality 
with God, which was not originally His 
own, but pertains to Him as the God- 
Man. 

The Person of the Incarnate Son is no 
longer the Divine Person of the Eternal Son, 
but a Divine-Human personality which first 
comes into existence with the union of the 
two natures. 

Yet Dorner admits that “the logical 
consequence of the Lutheran theory” is 
“a real God-manhood, pre-existent, and 
the cause of the humanity, whose existence 
began with the conception.” ! 

It is no part of our purpose to trace the 
various forms which Luther’s Christology 
assumed in the hands of his followers, nor 


1 Bruce, p. 147: Dorner, Lerson of Christ, 
II. vol. ii. 292-297 (and 247), 431-5. 
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the contrast between it and the doctrines 
held by Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin, and 
the Reformed Church in general. Dr. Bruce’s 
lucid and impartial treatment of these and 
similar points in the history of these 
doctrines will be found at least as in- 
teresting and intelligible as the more 
voluminous works of Dorner and other 
German theologians. 

Our concern is with matters which have 
materially affected the exegesis of the 
passage before us; and in this connexion 
we need only name the treatise of the 
Lutheran Chemnitz, De duabus in Christo 
Personis 1570, as having in turn called 
forth on the side of the Reformed Church 
the work of Lambert Daneau, “ Examen libri 
De duabus in Christo Naturis a Chemnitio 
conscripti.” Genev. 1581. 


In this work Daneau seems to have intro- 
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duced! certain novel definitions of ovcia, 
vows, and popdy. 

Zanchi, another member of the Reformed 
Church, and Professor of Divinity at Stras- 
burg (1553), and at Heidelberg (1568), in 
his elaborate and learned Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians, and again in his 
work De Incarnatione Filiz Det, adopted 
Daneau’s definitions, which are as follows :— 

“ovcia properly signifies the bare essence, 
_ which is usually expressed by the definition 
made up of genus and difference, by which 
(according to Aristole’s doctrine) the 76 ré 
jv eivas is declared: e.g. the ovcia of man 
is to be an animal endowed with reason. 
For this is the proper definition of man, 


whereby it is declared what he is. 


1 T have not been able to consult this work of 
ey : f 
Daneau, which is very rare, and not mentioned in 
the Bodleian Catalogue. 


Ar 
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“dvows, ze. Nature, adds to the mere 
essence the essential and natural properties, 
as in man these are the capacity for learning, 
capacity also for knowledge, immortality (in 
the soul), risibility, speech; for these we 
Say are natural to man, and his natural 
properties.” 

“woppy adds to the essence and to 
the essential and natural properties other 
accidentals, which follow the true nature 
of the thing, and by which, as it were by 
lineaments and colours, ovcia and gvaus are 
fashioned and depicted, as in man to have 
the face turned up towards heaven, from 
which he is also called a@v@pwios, and as 
also the being endowed with such or such 
a form of body and limbs, etc.” i“ 

On these definitions we may remark that 
ovcia, pvois, and pwopdy are properly meta- 


physical terms, not logical; and Zanchi’s 
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attempt to find equivalents for them in 
terms of the Aristotelian Logic involves 


much error and confusion. 


le tyach nrg ar sags 
Me @ ¢: 
sity Aristotle? ) Saye Bishop. pen Py 3 axe é 


MLB oe cone oe yy prev) ae 
, “he calls indifferently eiSo0s or popd7. He 


moreover designates it by various synonyms. 
It is sometimes ‘the abstract conception 
realised’ (rd Tt mv eivar), sometimes ‘the 
essence corresponding to the definition’ (7 
—_ 
ovcia 7 KaTa& Tov Adyov), sometimes ‘the 
~definition of the essence’ (6 Adyos THs 
ovcias), sometimes ‘the definition’ alone, 
sometimes ‘the essence’ alone.” 

Every one of these designations shows 
that ovcia, as defined by Zanchi, and 
identified with ro ri jv efvas, is included in 


the ‘form’ (wopd7) and inseparable from it. 
1 Philippians, p. 126. 
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gvois is not a logical term, and _ its 
definition by Zanchi, as “adding to the mere 
essence the essential and natural properties,” 
is entirely arbitrary, and inconsistent with 
the use of the word by Aristotle. 

In Metaph. iv. 1. 3, he classes séov as 
a first principle (a4py7) with thought and 
will and essence, and the final cause; and 
in iv. 4, 8 he says that “nature properly so 
called is the essence of things which have 
their efficient cause in themselves, by reason 
of what they are.”? 

Dr. Bruce unfortunately did not carry on 
his quotation from Zanchi beyond the three 
paragraphs quoted on p.122f, and so fell into 
the mistake of supposing, not very unnatur- 
ally, that Zanchi meant to “mt the meaning 
of popd7 to those “ other accidentals ” which, 

he says, it “adds to the essence and to the 


i Ch Sir A.\Grant, £74.) 2View i 1. 2) n.3. 
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essential and natural properties.” Accord- 
ingly, Dr. Bruce makes the following com- 
ment: “Thus understood, popdy  pre- 
supposes ovoia and vous, and yet is 
separable from them; it cannot exist 
without them, but they can exist without 
it. The Son of God, subsisting in the 
form of God, must have possessed divine 
ovoia and divine duos: but it is conceivable 
that, retaining the ovcia and the gvous, He 
might part with the wopd7. And in point 
of fact such a parting for a season with the 
Hopdn seems clearly taught in this place. 
The Apostle conceives of the Incarnation 
as an exchange of the divine form for the 
human form of existence.” 

Dr. Bruce is so eminently fair and candid, 
both in his quotations and in the inferences 
which he draws from them, that I feel sure 


he would not have put this. interpretation 
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upon Zanchi’s definitions, if he had observed 
the paragraphs which follow immediately 
after the passage already quoted. 

I must indeed plead guilty to having 
myself fallen into the same error with Dr. 
Bruce, through fixing my attention rather 
upon his comments on the abbreviated 
quotation than upon Zanchi’s own applica- 
tion of his definitions to the language of St. 
Paul, which is as follows: 

« Accordingly jopd7 embraces in itself 
both dvow and ovciay: and is nothing else 
than ovcia itself invested with all its 
properties. 

“Thus in God, although. whatever is God 
and in God is in reality His perfectly simple 
essence, yet in a certain manner the ovcia 
is distinguished from the @vous, that is, from 
His natural and essential properties, which 


are omnipotence, omniscience, goodness, etc. 
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“ However, the name popdy, as we have 
said, embraces them all, with the further 
addition of glory and majesty to the Divine 
nature, and the figure of a true body to the 
human nature. LET THIS BE OUR CON- 
CLUSION: by this phrase the Apostle has 
expressed the most perfect Divine nature in 
Christ, which he presently calls 76 efvau ica 
(7d est icws) @ep, just as he presently ex- 
presses the whole and perfect human nature 
by the term popd7 Sovdov.” 

If it is difficult to reconcile this with the 
author’s previous definition of pop¢y, we can 
forgive the inconsistency for the sake of the 
true conclusion. Only here also Zanchi falls 
into another error in identifying popdy Geod. 
with 76 elvas ica Ocg. 

When we pass on to modern theologians, 
we find that the errors of the first Protestant 


1 seep. 49 f. 
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Reformers in Germany have exercised an 
unfortunate influence on the interpretation 
of the passage even to the present day 
among writers who by no means admire 
the general theology of either Luther or 
Calvin. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation is the 
title of a learned and important work by the 
Rev. R. L. Ottley, Canon Gore’s successor 
as Principal of the Pusey House, Oxford, 
and Bampton Lecturer for the present year, 
1897. 

The book has been subjected to a close 
and searching criticism in the Church 
Quarterly Review for October 1896, where the 
Reviewer draws attention to much that is 
“admirable,” and says very justly that “the 
whole work is marked by reverence and 
high tone.” 


It is from no want of reverence that Mr. 
K 
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Ottley, like so many before him, has failed 
to give a clear and consistent interpretation 
of the great passage on which the true 
doctrine of the Incarnation so largely depends. 

In Mr. Ottley’s various definitions of the 
all-important word popdy there is the same 
vagueness and inconsistency which we have 
observed in Canon Gore’s remarks on the 
same word.! 

“This phrase,” Mr. Ottley says, “implies 
possession of all the characteristic and 
essential attributes of Deity: popdy is not 
to be confounded with ovcia, but only one 
who was God could subsist év poppy Oeod.” * 

The statement, though not actually in- 
correct, leaves too much room for misunder- 
standing: popdy not only “implies,” but 
necessarily includes in itself, both “ ovcla” 


and “all the characteristic and _ essential 


1 See p. 80 f. 2 Ottley, i. 103. 
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attributes of Deity,’ as has been shown 
above on pp. 26 ff, 127 f. 

In the note (3) on this statement, Mr. 
Ottley says, in reference to Chrysostom’s 
identification of popdy and gious —“It 
would be more strict to say, perhaps, that 
the Son of God could part with popd7 Geod, 
but not with ovcia or dias Oeod.” 

Among the writers to whom in particular 
Mr. Ottley feels himself under obligation 
we find the name of Dr. Bruce: and it is 
evident that we are here listening to an 
echo of Dr. Bruce’s statement which we 
have noticed above: “The Son of God, 
subsisting in the form of God, must have 
possessed divine ovcia and divine dvcus: but 
it is conceivable that, retaining the odcia and 
the dvaws, He might part with the popdy.” 

We have shown above (p. 125 f.) how Dr. 


Bruce was misled by an ambiguous phrase 
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in Zanchi’s definition of poppy: and here we 
see that Mr. Ottley has fallen into the same 
confusion, when, after writing that Smdpyov 
év popd7y Gcod “implies possession of all the 
characteristic and essential attributes of 
Deity,” and again “the form of a servant 
(wopdynv SovAov), z.€. the essential attributes 
of a servant,’ he contradicts himself by 
saying that “the Son of God could part with 
popdy Oecd, but not with ovcia or vats 
cod.” 

Again, when Mr. Ottley says that “ The 
word popdy in fact comprises all ‘hose 
gualitzes which convince us of the real presence 
of a being or object,’ he seems i be really 
describing not popdy but oyjua,' and ex- 
pressing in other words Zanchi’s ambiguous 
definition of popd7, namely, that it adds to 


the essential and natural properties other 


1 See Meyer’s good definition of oyjpa on p. 51. 
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Dreeaientale which follow the nature of the 
thing, and dy which, as tt were by lineaments 
and colours, oicia and dias are fashioned 
and depicted." This is, in fact, what is ex- 


ny \ > + A 
pressed in our passage by To eivar ica Oe. 


After differing so widely from Mr. Ottley 
as to the meaning of the important word 
popdy, it is a pleasure to be able to defend 
him against an objection brought by his critic 
in the Church Quarterly Review on another 
point. “Mr. Ottley,” it is said, “fails to 
show reason for his view that 7d elvas toa 
®@e@ means the ‘equality in state’ with its 
‘glory and bliss, as distinct from the common 
possession of the Divine attributes, or for 
his assumption that our Lord in the Incarna- 
tion parted with this 70 eivas ica Oc.” 

I believe that Mr. Ottley’s views are right 


1 The italics in both passages are mine. 
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on both points, and in support of them I may 
refer to what I have written above (pp. 38 f.) 
on the meaning of the phrase ica @e@ and 
its relation to popg¢2 Geod : and if Mr. Ottley 
has given no reasons “for his assumption 
that our Lord in the Incarnation parted with 
this 7d eva ica Oe@,” he may possibly have 
supposed that it must be as clear to others 
as to himself that the logical connexion of 
the antithetical clauses necessarily excludes 
every interpretation, except that of the Synod 
of Antioch, cevocas EQUTOV ATO TOD ElvaL ica 
Oca." 

If Mr. Ottley’s interpretation of the pass- 
age had been as correct generally as it seems 
to be on these points, it would probably 
have saved him from attempting to draw 
from St. Paul’s language some inferences 
which it by no means warrants. 


1 See above, p. 73. 
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Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Theology 
at Berlin, is well known in England by his 
Flibbert Lectures 1885, and his earlier and 
more important work Paulintsm, published 
by the Committee of the “ Theological Trans- 
lation Fund.” 

His interpretation of “the form of God” 
is not based on any careful investigation of 
the meaning of popdy, but on a pre-conceived 
idea of Christ as the pre-existent “heavenly 
man.” 

Referring to I Cor. xv. 47: The second 
man ts from heaven, he argues that : this 
human person who had his origin /from 
heaven, had also pre-existed zz heaven as 
man, that is to say, as ‘spivztual man, as 
the same subject, and in the same form of 
existence, as that in which he continues to live 
again in heaven as the exalted one.”? 


1 Paulinism, i. 138 f. 
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In reference to 2 Cor. iv. 4, 6, where St. 
Paul speaks of the exalted Christ as “ the 
zmage of God, and of “the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ,’ Dr. Pfleiderer writes, 
“it is perfectly intelligible that the pre-ex- 
istent Christ also, with reference to this form 
of appearance in the image of God, is 
described as év popdy Geo trdpywv. This 
by no means implies that he himself was 
also God (eds o dédyos) : on the contrary, 
the Pauline notion of being in the image of 
God, as we have already seen, distinctly 
includes within itself that of being the 
pattern of humanity.” 

In the note on this passage he refers to 
Phil. iii. 20 f., “Christ will change our body 
of humiliation into one made like to the body 
of his glory.” “What else, he asks, can we 
understand by this capa ths Soéns avtod 


than that very popg¢7 Oecod in which the 
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exalted one as well as the pre-existent was 
clothed ? But in that case this popdn Ocod 
also contains nothing which lies outside of 
the notion of the etxa@v tov viod [Ocod], Rom. 
viii. 29, or that of the Sevrepos avOpwrros && 
oupavov, whose image we shall all one day 
bear (I Cor. xv. 47-49).” 

Again Dr. Pfleiderer writes! “The ex- 
pression wav TO mAjpwpa (I Col. i. 19) is, 
according to the parallel passage (ii. 9), the 
fies of the Godhead, the concentration of 
all the powers which constitute the Divine 
nature. Paul never says that these dwell 
in Christ, not even in Phil. ii. 6, where the 
Hopdy Oecod refers only to the form of His 
appearance, the capa ris S0&ns (see above): 
but that this fulness of the Godhead should 
have taken up its abode in the earthly Christ 
(for so we must understand Col. i. 19, on 


1 Paulinism, i. 146. 
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account of its connexion with ver. 20) is 
directly contradictory to that which we shall 
shortly see to have been the older Pauline 
view of Christ’s becoming man.” 

By thus misinterpreting popdy Ocov as 
meaning only “the form of appearance” and 
SO Opposing it to “the fulness of the God- 
head,” Pfleiderer comes to the portentous 
conclusion that “ if we are unwilling to pro- 
nounce the Epistle to the Colossians alto- 
gether spurious, there appears to be scarcely 
any other way out of the difficulty than to 
suppose that this, as well as other passages 
of this Epistle, was tampered with at a later 
period.” 

In answer to such speculations it is 
sufficient to refer to our previous investiga- 


tion of the true meaning of popd7) Ocod 


(pp. 22-36). 
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Again, after quoting Phil. ii. 5-8, Dr. 
Pfleiderer writes:* “It has been already 
remarked on the words év popd7 Qeod 
vrdpxav, that they mean nothing else than 
the eixov and do&a cod. 

“The only difficulty is in the words ovy 
apTayuov nynoato TO elvat ica Oem... . 
They are opposed to éxévwoev éavtov, that is 
to the self-sacrificing mode of action of which 
Christ is held lipvasian example sie they. 
express in a figurative manner the disposition 
and mode of action of one who in selfish 
arrogance only ra éavtov oxorret.” 

So far we could hardly wish for a better 
explanation of the clause: but from this 
point Pfleiderer begins to fall into the errors 
which have been discussed above (p. 52 f.), 
of making 76 evas ica Oecd, something 
higher than popd¢7 Oecod, something to be 


1 Paulinism, i. 147. 
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obtained by renouncing this latter, instead of 
that which was itself renounced. He makes 
his meaning, however erroneous, too clear to 
be mistaken: “What Christ might have 
striven after in this selfish, grasping manner, if 
he had wished it, is expressed by the words ro 
clvas ica @cg. They must therefore indicate 
something beyond and above that which he 
aleade had, the popd7 Ocod: and this can 
only be the dignity of supreme Lordship and 
equality with God, the absolute, perfect, 
sovereign Majesty, which belongs to God 
alone and to no other, not even to the Son 
who was the very image of Him as regards 
the form in which he appeared. 

“He emptied himself (instead of coveting 
that which was greater and higher) of that 
which he justly possessed (namely of the 
poppn Ocod). | 


“Paul, after what he has said elsewhere, 
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can hardly have ascribed to Christ an actual 
elvat ica Oecd.” * 

In the Hzbbert Lectures (p. 58) we are 
told that “God has sent his Son into 
terrestrial life, in a body of flesh similar 
to our own, and by means of birth from a 
woman. 

“As Paul understood it, this was not an 
‘incarnation’ (Wenschwerdung) in the strict 
doctrinal sense, inasmuch as the Son of God 
was really the celestial man and head of the 
human race before his appearance on the 
earth; he did not need, therefore, to take 
upon him a human nature, as orthodox 
theology teaches, but, according to Paul, he 
simply exchanged the form of his celestial 
existence, or his godlike body of light for 
the earthly form of existence, or a body of 


flesh like that of men.” 


1 p. 148, note 1. 
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This “we may express in modern forms 
of thought by saying, he zs the embodied Ideal ~ 
of religious and divine humanity, of tts filtal 
relationship to God, and of fraternal love be- 
tween tts own members.” 

It is needless to say that in fantastic 
speculations of this kind we can discover no 
resemblance to the real meaning of the 
passage. But I have given Pfleiderer’s 
views at large in his own words, because 
they express very clearly a notion which 
pervades a great part of German theology, 
and is upheld, as we have seen (p. 120), 
by so important a writer as Dr. Dorner, I 
mean the representation of Christ as the 
Ideal Man pre-existing in the thought of 
God. , 

Hilgenfeld expresses the same view with 
equal plainness: “The Pauline Christ is 


indeed the heavenly man, but no divine 
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being ;”! and again, “The év popdy7 Gcod 
imdpyewv, which is attributed to Christ before 
his appearance as man, is explained, without 
reference to Philo’s Logos-doctrine, from the 
conception of the heavenly Christ, attached 
even) to sat wvit. 63) viel he equality with 
God (Gottgleichhett), however, is first won 
through Christ’s self-humiliation, and consists 
in the name which is above every name, in 
which all knees in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth do bow.” ? 

No theological work, we are told, has 
caused more excitement, or had a _ wider 
influence in Germany, during the last twenty 
years than: Dr. Albrecht Ritschl’s Christzan 
Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation. 

It has been subjected to a severe but not 
unmerited criticism by L. Stahlin in a volume 


1 Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 197. 
2 Einlettung in d. N. T., p. 339. 
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entitled Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl, of which an 
English translation has been published by 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh. 

“An Exposition and Critique of ‘the 
Theology of A. Ritschl” is the work of an ardent 
admirer, Julius Thikotter, which has been trans- 
lated into French by another enthusiastic dis- 
ciple, M. Aquiléra, a Protestant pastor, under 
the ambitious title, Ze Theology of the Future. 

To avoid the possibility of misrepresenta- 
tion, I shall quote from the admirer rather 
than from the critic, as I have only the first 
and not the second edition of Ritschl’s own 
work at hand. 

In dealing with such a subject, it was, of 
course, impossible for the author to avoid 
declaring what he thought of Christ Him- 
self: and though Ritschl, as far as I have 
observed, gives no express interpretation of 


our passage, we are left in no doubt as to 
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the meaning which he attached to the all- 
important clause év popdy Oeov vrdpywr. 

“Ritschl acknowledges a pre-existence 
of Christ, but this pre-existence is ideal, 
it is founded on the immutable will and 
eternal love of God, who determined 
before the foundation of the world that 
the unique Son should be the head of the 
Church which He was in some manner to 
embrace.” * 

Ritschl’s professed object is to release 
the Christian religion from all metaphysical 
accretions. But what can be more entirely 
metaphysical than this notion of an ideal 
pre-existence of Christ in the thought of 
God ? 

Again we are told that, according to 
Ritschl, “The term advinzty applied to Jesus 
expresses, in fact (au fond), nothing else 


1 Théologie de l Avenir, p. 57. 
L 
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than the absolute confidence of the believer 
in the redemptive power of the Saviour 
(Ritschl, iii. p. 360-368).”? 

May we not then acknowledge a divine 
revelation in Christ’s own statements concern- 
ing His relation to the Father, and in the 
statements of his Apostles concerning 
Him? 

“We must not seek in the New Testament 
a doctrine on the divinity of Jesus Christ, but 
simply the expression of the religious ex- 
periences of the first believers in their contact 
with his person. The classical passages, 
such as Philippians ii. 6-11, Colossians i. 
14-20, 2 Corinthians iv. 11, contain, in fact, 
nothing else than these experiences, the unique 
importance of the person of the Christ for 
the community which he founds, and in a 
secondary way for the universe in general. 


1 Théologie de [ Avenir, p. 116. 
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The same point of view dominates the Pro- 
logue of John (iii. p. 370, 376).”? 

Thus in interpreting the language of St. 
Paul we are forbidden to connect it with a 
Divine revelation contained in Christ’s de- 
clarations of His relation to the Father, or 
granted to St. Paul himself, as he frequently 
asserted. 

From the author of such a theory we 
cannot expect help in determining what St. 
Paul himself meant by such a description as 
vidpywv év poppy Oecov. 

Dr. Harnack’s explanation of the passage 
demands attention rather from the high 
reputation of the author than for any light 
that it throws upon the real meaning of the 
Apostle. 

In common with many others he regards 
the doctrine of the Divine pre-existence as a 


1 Théologie de 1 Avenir, p. 117. 
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mere reflexion in St. Paul’s mind of the 
glorified humanity in which he had first 
beheld the risen Christ.t 

“ According to one of the Apostle’s ways 
of regarding the matter, Christ, after the ac- 
complishment of his work, became the mvevpa 
Swo7rocovy through the resurrection. 

“But the belief that Jesus always stood 
before God as the heavenly man, suggested 
to Paul the other view, that Christ was 
always a ‘spirit, that He was sent down by 
God, that the flesh is consequently some- 
thing inadequate, and indeed hostile to Him, 
that He nevertheless assumed it in order to 
extirpate the sin dwelling in the flesh, that 
He therefore humbled Himself by appearing, 
and that this humiliation was the deed He 
performed. 


1 Harnack, History of Dogma (Theological 
Translation Library), vol. i. p. 327. 
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“This view is found in 2 Cor. viii. 9 
CIncovs Xpicrés) Sv vas érrdyevoev mrov- 
cos ov, in Rom. viii. 3 0 Qeds tov éavrov 
viov Téurras év opovm@pate capKos apaptias 
Kal Twept dpaptias KaTéxpive THY awaptiay év 
tT} capi, and in Phil. ii. 5f Os év popdy 
@cod vmdpyov . . . érateivwoevy EavTor, 
K.T.An 

“In both forms of thought Paul pre- 
supposes a real exaltation of Christ. 

“Christ receives after the resurrection 
more than he ever possessed (7d dvoua TO 
Umép mav dvoua). In this view Paul retains 
a historical interpretation of Christ, even in 
the conception of the mvetua Xpicros. 

“But whilst many passages seem to 
imply that the work of Christ began with 
suffering and death, Paul shows in the 
verses cited that he already conceives the 


appearance of Christ on earth as his moral act, 
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as a humiliation, purposely brought about 
by God and Christ Himself, which realises its 
culminating point in the death on the cross. 

“Christ, the divine spiritual being, is sent 
by the Father from heaven to earth, and of 
his own free will He obediently takes this 
mission upon Himself. He appears in the 
Opoiw@a capKos auaptias, dies the death of 
the cross, and then, raised by the Father, 
ascends again into heaven, in order hence- 
forth to act as the Kupsos Ssvrwv and (szc) 
Sip, and to become to His own people the 
‘principle of a new life in the spirit.” 

In an interesting and important work on 
The Principle of the Incarnation, the Rev. 
H. C. Powell has recently discussed from a 
psychological point of view the nature and 
limits of human knowledge, and the essential 
difference between it and the Divine manner 


of knowing, and has applied his conclusion 
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thus formed to the relation between our 
Lord’s divine and human knowledge. 

In Book II. he deals with the Incarnation 
from a theological point of view, with 
especial reference to the Kenotic theory ; 
and Book III. is devoted to a careful 
examination of the evidence of the Gospels 
concerning our Lord’s knowledge during 
His life on earth. 

The only part of the work with which 
we are especially concerned is the interpreta- 
tion of Phil. ii. 5-7 in Book II. pp. 237-255. 

Of the points which Mr. Powell selects 
as “of especial exegetical importance” the 
following seem most important :— 

(1) The emphatic position of éavrov 
before éxévwoev does not “convey that it 
was Himself, after the analogy of a vessel, 
that our Lord emptied, and so _ lend 


- countenance to the idea that He actually 
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laid aside something zzternal to Himself.” 
St. Paul’s intention was to bring out the 
thoroughly voluntary character of our Lord’s 
self-humiliation. “Interpreters ancient and 
modern are entirely agreed upon this point. 
No one, as far as the present writer is 
aware, has, om exegetical grounds, taken.-the - 
other view.” . 

(2) All that can be got out of “the words 
éautov éxévwcev, emptied Himself, is that 
our Lord did, in some manner not precisely 
specified, voluntarily divest or empty Him- 
self of something either internal to or 
external to Himself. We must look beyond 
these two words to determine what it was 
which our Lord divested Himself of, and 
in what manner, etc.” 

(3) and (4) In answer to the. question, 
Why did St. Paul not insert a defining 


genitive after ékévwoev? Mr. Powell replies 
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that “the participial clauses which follow 
do not exactly take the place of a defining 
genitive, but by explaining the manner in 
which our Lord emptied Himself they 
virtually indicate what it was which He 
emptied Himself of.” ... “Because of the 
three possible alternatives—external glories, 
internal attributes, or both—the emptying 
or divesting Himself of the external glories 
of Deity would be a natural and direct 
consequence of taking the servant’s form. 
By the very act of doing this, our Lord 
_ concealed His Godhead. But no emptying 
of the internal attributes or essence of the 
Godhead would be a similar consequence.” 
The direct and complete answer to the 
question, Wat did our Lord resign? is that 
which Bishop Ellicott appears to have 
indicated win wa slettern a tow, Mro 7 howell: 


“Would, not the logically exact genitive be 
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tov elvat toa Dew? This ‘aequalzter esse’ 
He gave up, and in the manner specified 
in the participial clauses.” 

Bishop Ellicott thus agrees with Bishops 
Westcott and Lightfoot, and with the Synod 
of Antioch. See above pp. 48, 55, 73. 
Such a consensus should be decisive for 
English scholars. 

M. Godet, the learned Professor of 
Theology in the Reformed Church at 
Neuchatel, whose Commentaries and_ other 
works are so well known in England, and 
in many respects so admirable, has been 
led into some very vague and inconsistent 
statements through his erroneous interpre- 
tation of St. Paul’s language in Philippians. 

Thus in his Defence of the Christian 
Faith, p. 288, he writes: “Before He 
appeared here below, He existed ‘zu the 


form of God, that is to say, in a state of 
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Deity ; it was by His own will that He 
became man, after He had ‘emptied Himself, 


to take upon Him the form of a servant.” 


Again on p. 297: “The Divine manner 
of being, I must acknowledge, is not 
compatible with our present human manner 
of existence. But that is precisely the 
reason on account of which Scripture 
teaches two things: first, that Jesus had 
to lay down His divine manner of existence 
— His ‘form of God’—in order to become 
man; second, that in order to regain 
His divine condition, a glorious transforma- 
tion was effected in His humanity by means 
of the Ascension. I say, a laying down, 
a stripping of Himself. St. Paul describes 
this supreme event in these words, ‘He who 
was in the form of God emptied Himself, 


9») 


“and took upon Him the form of a servant. 
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By leaving out the intermediate clause, 
“counted it not a prize that He was on an 
equality with God,” Godet makes it appear that 
Christ emptied Himself of the “form of God.” 

In like manner he says again, “In Philip- 
pians . . . he speaks of Christ as having by 
nature ‘the form of God, the divine manner 
of being, and then, at the moment of His 
appearing here below, renouncing this equality 
‘with God to which He had a right, taking 
upon Him voluntarily ‘ the form of a servant,’ 
—that is the human condition, etc.” ? 

Elsewhere” he writes: “ The idea of this 
divestiture of the divine state and of the 
entrance into the conditions of the human 
‘state is expressed by St. Paul still more 
clearly in another statement, Phil. ii. 6-8: 
“Who, although He was in form of God, did 


1 Defence, p. 322. 
2 Etudes Bibliques, p. 134. 


j 
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not avail Himself of it to appear as a God; 
but stripped Himself in taking the form of a 
servant, and appeared in the likeness of men, 


being found in all things such as a man.” 


It is in this vague and inadequate con- 
ception of pop¢y Oeod as identical with ro 
etvat toa Ge, and therefore meaning a “divine 
state,” “a divine manner of being,” that M. 
Godet’s erroneous inferences have their root. 
He makes the xévwous consist in laying aside 
not only the metaphysical attributes of God, 
as omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, 
but also the moral attributes of immutable 
holiness, and perfect infinite love, and, most 
surprising of all, His personal consciousness : * 
“He knew Himself as Son, with that 
knowledge with which the Father Himself 
knew Him eternally, and—here is the self- 


stripping (dépoucllement) on which all the 
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foregoing depend — that consciousness of 
Sonship, which was Hes light, He let tt be 
extinguished within Him, to retain only His 
inalienable personality, His ‘ego’ endowed 
with liberty and intelligence as every human 
‘ego’; for our personality is formed in the 
image of His. In virtue of this abasement 
He was able to enter into a human develop- 
ment completely similar to ours.” * 

That so devout a believer as M. Godet 
could entertain such a thought as is expressed 
in the words which I have emphasised by 
italics, is a remarkable instance of the ex- 
treme danger of metaphysical speculation on 
so profound a mystery as the Incarnation,— 
a danger immensely increased when specula- 
tion is founded upon false inferences from an 
erroneous interpretation of the language of 
Holy Scripture. 

1 Etudes Bibl. p. 135. 
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In justice, however, to M. Godet we must 
remember that however erroneous the Kenotic 
views into which he was thus led by his 
misunderstanding of St. Paul’s language, 
he never consciously adopted any theory 
of Christ’s Person inconsistent with His 
pre-existence as the very and_ eternal 
Son of God. Of that primary truth Dr. 
Godet was always a most earnest and 
devout advocate, as we may learn from 
the following and many other passages 
of the works which we have _ been 
quoing :— 

“Every time that I consider this question 
before God, three convictions seize me, laying 
hold at the same time of my mind and 
heart. 

“First, that it is impossible to detract 
anything from the doctrine of the essential 


and personal divinity of the Christ, without 


- 
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‘at the same time infringing equally upon the 
belief in the intimacy of the relation between 
God and man. 

“Secondly, that whatever detracts from 
the essential and personal divinity of our 
Lord, detracts equally from the _ horror 
which we feel at that which separates us 
from God, that is sin. 

“Thirdly, that whatever we detract from 
the essential and personal divinity of our 
Lord, detracts zpso facto equally from the 
slorious reality of Christian holiness.” 

I have quoted these words of M. Godet 
not only in justice to him, but also because I 
believe that they represent the most cherished 
convictions of others, whose interpretation of 
Philippians ii. 5-11 I have had occasion to 
criticise. 

If some of the ablest and most influential 


tL Defence, D382 5: © 
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theologians of our own Church have drawn, 
as we believe, erroneous and dangerous infer- 
ences from a mistaken exegesis of St. Paul’s 
language, we must not forget that in other 
branches of theology they have proved them- 
selves to be most earnest, devout, and enlight- 
ened advocates of the chief doctrines of the 
Christian Faith. 

If anything that I have written should 
give pain to such men, let me end this little 
palnme by a humble apology for this and its 
many other faults, and let me try to make 
my peace with all who love truth for truth’s 
sake in the oft-quoted words of Aristotle: 
dphow yap: dvtow pirow Govov mpoTimav TH 


anrnbevav. 
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